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Young April. 


By EGERTON CASTLE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘CONSEQUENCES,’ ‘THE LicHuT oF ScARTHEY,’ ‘ THE 
PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ‘La BELLA,’ ETC. 


a 
“Young blood doth not obey an old decree.”—Shakespeare. 


" |b ees me, is it possible?” said the divine. ‘I must rouse 
the lad—his Grace, I should say—at once.” 

His morning cup of coffee steamed, fragrant but untasted ; 
his crisp roll of bread maintained its barley-grain shape, 
unbroken. 

The Rev. Thomas Smiley bent over the open sheets and studied 
them again with protruding pale-hued orbs that were, in their 
surprise at what lay before them, scarce able to perform their 
duty and carry the full import of the tidings to his brain. 

He passed his hand backwards and forwards across his chin; 
the rasping noise produced seemed to exercise a bracing effect 
upon his faculties. Casting a glance into the little mirror above 
the washstand—an envious little mirror that turned all reflections 
green—he murmured, “ My toilet is not yet accomplished,” and 
made an energetic move towards the small jug of hot water, 
covered with a cloth, spotless white, if still damp, which the 
handmaid of the hotel had just deposited beside his diminutive 
basin. But, with his hand upon the razor, he paused. 

John, the travelling servant, who had fetched the letters 
from the post-office—English John, who must have left at least 
one sweetheart in distant Sussex, since he was so anxious to 
leave each foreign stage behind—who knows if he had not found 
his courier also, and whether he might not be beforehand with 
the wonderful news ? 

“T would be the first with the young Duke,” murmured the 
clergyman, “ He will have to excuse—nay, he will even perhaps 
feel indebted to me for this unceremonious hurry.” 
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Mr. Smiley folded his dressing-gown about his portly form, 
thrust his feet more firmly into their slippers, collected the 
scattered documents upon the table, and hastened from his room. 

The passage was chill and draughty with a window open at 
each end, and wet boards over which a slatternly girl was slopping 
with a pail and a bundle of rags. 

The reverend gentleman felt the brisk morning air play gaily 
around an unprotected portion of leg, and the consciousness of a 
feminine eye fixed in the same direction imparted an unwonted 
liveliness to his gait, as well as a modest flush to his cheek, as he 
shuffled down the corridor. 

The journey seemed to be interminable, his dressing-gown to 
shrink into indecency, his calves to grow into Brobdingnagian 
proportions. At length he came to a door where stood the pair 
of smart top-boots familiar to him. Here he halted, and knocked. 
Receiving no reply, he knocked again, and finally entered 
unbidden. 

The sun—the gay, tender, young spring sun—was streaming 
into the room; but he who occupied it still lay plunged in sleep. 
The feather-bed rose in billows all around him. Of the sleeper 
himself there was little visible except a flushed fair cheek, sundry 
red curls beneath a purple silk handkerchief, and one outstretched 
hand—long, aristocratic, and boyish. 

“ Ahem!” said Mr. Smiley aloud. “It seems a pity to awaken 
him: he sleeps so sweetly. Ahem! Edward, my dear boy!” He 
laid a hand upon the bed-clothes, a liberty which the sleeper 
instantly resented by grunting and impatiently pushing it off. 
“It is only,” said the tutor a little louder, ‘a good conscience 
that could rest thus. It is pleasant for me to think that I have 
had charge of it. Hark to his regular breathing.” 

The other was now ostentatiously snoring. 

“My dear Edward! My Lord Duke! Your Grace!” 

“Eh? What?” cried the boy, sitting bolt upright. ‘“ Who 
said that?” 

“Tt is I,” said his mentor, bowing with a mixture of servility 
and pomposity. “I have hastened to your bedside, charged, I 
grieve to have to announce it to you, with melancholy, un- 
expectedly melancholy, and startling tidings.” 

“ What is it that you called me?” 

“My dear boy.” 

“Pshaw! It was not that. What are your tidings?” 

“ John, whom I despatched the first thing this morning to the 
post, returned a few moments ago with a packet of letters 
addressed to me, These, I find, contain news of such moment 
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to yourself that I lost not an instant—I came, as you see, just 
as I am, in this negligent attire. I have been commissioned by 
your aunt, the widow of my late lamented gracious patron, to 
break to—your Grace——” 

“Is my uncle dead ?” asked the young man quietly. 

“*The Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away,’” said 
Mr. Smiley. ‘Blessed be the name of the Lord.’ Your Grace 
is now the Duke of Rochester.” 

He rolled the title upon his tongue with even more loving 
unction than the text. 

“Oh, indeed!” said his pupil, and allowed himself to subside 
slowly upon his pillows. 

“Compose yourself, my dear Edward; I beg you to compose 
yourself. Pray recall all those principles of Christian virtue and 
high-bred self-control which it has been my duty and pleasure to 
instil into your young mind while you have been under my care. 
All flesh is grass, as the Psalmist has it. One cometh like a thief 
in the night, eh?” 

The new Duke was waving his hand impatiently. 

“Cut that, Mr. Smiley, and give me the letters.” 

The bosom of Thomas Smiley swelled beneath the folds of his 
night attire. A gleam flickered in his pale eye, but it was only 
for a moment. 

“If you will allow me, my dear young friend, I will peruse 
these documents aloud; they are addressed to me, and will there- 
fore more fitly permeate to you through me, if I may so express 
myself; such, at least, 1 gather to be the wish of your bereaved 
relative.” 

He who had gone to bed as plain Edward Warrender and now 
awoke as Duke of Rochester, Marquis of Braemar, Baron Clontarf, 
and what not besides, made to this speech no reply. The parson, 
taking silence for consent, settled his bulk upon a horsehair chair, 
and addressed a triangular portion of white chin which was all that 
was vouchsafed to his vision of his exalted pupil’s countenance. 

“This is the communication from worthy Mr. Shaw, your late 
uncle’s man of business. It is well,” said Mr. Smiley, with a 
genial attempt at pleasantry, “to put business first.” 

The triangle of chin made no response, and so the tutor cleared 
his throat and proceeded : 

“Ahem! ‘Stanhope Street, March 7, 1829.’ Observe the 
date; these letters have been a fortnight on the road, and have 
been waiting here for us at the Post, according to the postmark, 
a full ten days; to-day is the first of April.” 

The chin wagged. 
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“ All Fools’ Day.” 

Mr. Smiley paused a second, but not being able to make much 
of this remark, merely capped it with the repetition of his previous 
entreaty: “Compose yourself, my dear boy.” This was, however, 
not so indefinite as it seemed, for it not only established a future 
client on affectionate terms with a wealthy patron, but also still 
shadowed forth for the time the authority of the guardian over 
the escaping pupil. 

The Rev. Thomas Smiley had with a heavy hand ridden a very 
restive horse for the last eleven months. The question was now 
how to soothe the refractory animal into carrying him to his goal, 
or at least into allowing him to dismount with dignity. It would 
be an unpleasant experience for a gentleman of the cloth to find 
himself rudely obliged to exchange a seat in a comfortable saddle 
for a collision with the mud of the road. 

“ Ahem!” said Mr. Smiley, clearing his throat again with pulpit 
sonority. “Let us see what Mr. Shaw says: 
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“ REVEREND Sir,—It is my painful duty to be obliged to inform you 
of the sudden demise of Mr. Warrender’s uncle, the Duke of Rochester, 
who was found dead in his bed this morning. The cause of death, as 
reported by the doctors, is apoplexy. His Grace had been supping in 
town overnight, and it is apprehended may have unduly over-excited 
himself in the company of his friends.” 


“Tt is very melancholy,” said Mr. Smiley, turning up his eyes. 
“ Called from the feast, one may say——” 

“Damned fond of his dinner!” came the hard young voice 
from the bed-clothes. 

“But your noble uncle, my dear young friend, was one who 
kept his lamp burning.” 

“ He burnt his candle at both ends, if that is what you mean.” 

Mr. Smiley’s tongue faltered. 

“He was ready for the call,” he murmured vaguely into space, 
and, bringing down his eyes once more to the letter, proceeded : 


“Kindly break the news to your charge, who now, very much sooner 
than anyone would have anticipated, succeeds to the title and estates, 
though still under tutelage until the first of May. In lieu of the late 
Duke, I understand that I am appointed guardian, together with the 
Duchess. I need hardly impress upon you the desirability of your at once 
conveying your pupil home. Her Grace is likewise, I understand, com- 
municating with you upon the subject. The obsequies are fixed for 
Monday the 12th. It is unfortunate that Mr. Warrender’s absence abroad 
should prevent his attendance. Pray give him my humble compliments, 
and believe me to remain, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“ WALTER NATHANIEL SHAW.” 
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“Thus worthy Mr. Shaw. Now, my dear Edward, I take your 
revered aunt’s—her Grace’s—letter. Ah! my dear young 
friend, what a noble lady that is!” 

The legs in the bed became agitated. 

“A more gratifying, a more Christian, I may say a more 
inspiring document it has never been my fate to peruse.” 

His dear young friend hoisted himself up against his pillows, 
and sighed. 

“Fire away,” said he sadly, denuding his curly poll of the 
purple handkerchief and running his hands through his hair so 
that it stood erect upon every side. 

Mr. Smiley looked for his own bandana in the pocket of his 
morning-robe, but, finding that in his agitation he had omitted to 
provide himself with one, reluctantly prepared to deliver the 
document without tears. 

“This is likewise dated ‘Stanhope Street, the 7th’—the 
fatal 7th,” he observed in preliminary tones. ‘ Admire your 
aunt’s great fortitude, my dear boy, who could leave the death- 
bed of a beloved husband to occupy herself with the concerns 
of others.” 

The Duchess of Rochester must indeed have possessed remark- 
able strength of character, for she had been able to indite, not 
only an exceedingly composed and business-like epistle, but one 
that was also very long. The young Duke, indeed, during the 
course of its recital, seemed unable to repress several yawns. 
Nevertheless he listened with a great deal of attention. 

The letter was, however, as Mr. Smiley had said, truly edifying, 
especially at the beginning. The Duchess announced the irre- 
parable calamity, which it had pleased the Almighty thus un- 
expectedly to inflict upon her, in well-rounded periods and with 
as nice an interpolation of texts as the parson himself could have 
devised. She made some allusions to her own overwhelming grief 
and to the kind manner in which Providence was enabling her to 
bear up—which news she felt sure would rejoice the pious soul of 
her reverend friend. 

After this introduction she proceeded to give the same reverend 
friend very precise orders concerning his conduct with the heir. 

“Pray impress upon your young charge,’ wrote the afflicted 
lady, in her fine, flourishing Italian hand, ‘ the onerous nature of 
the duties which now devolve upon him. True, he remains still 
under my guardianship and under the business direction of 
Mr. Shaw until he comes of age; but that date is only a few 
short weeks hence, a very insufficient time of preparation for the 
high responsibilities of his new position, for one, especially, so 
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light-minded and headstrong as, from your last letter, I fear 
Edward still is —Ahem, ahem! this, my dear Edward, merely 
refers to what I thought it incumbent on my duty to say about 
that—er—little escapade at Vienna—youthful spirits, my dear 
boy—juvenile vitium regere non posse impetum. But let it pass. 
Note in what beautiful words her Grace proceeds.” 

There was a malicious twinkling in the blue eyes now boldly 
fixed upon the tutor that made the latter somewhat anxious to 
pass on to other subjects. 

“<T feel sure, my good sir, that when I chose you to accompany 
my nephew upon the grand tour, I chose wisely. For your 
religious and chastened principles were already well known to 
me, and each succeeding communication of yours has confirmed 
my opinion that you are the fit person not only to open the eyes 
of this young man’s mind to the critical understanding of the 
divers works of art which you are so well qualified to point out 
in the different towns upon your progress, but likewise to open 
the eyes of his young soul—which is far more precious knowledge, 
dear Mr. Smiley—to the duties required of a person of his future 
rank in life. And if my nephew has hitherto failed to profit by 
your excellent counsels, it is because——’ 

“Hem, hem, ha! The morning air is chill,’ said Mr. Smiley, 
with great presence of mind coughing and endeavouring to extend 
his dressing-gown over his unclothed nether limbs. ‘“ But I have 
just concluded. ‘It is my intention,’ writes your dear aunt, ‘ that 
Edward shall remain in your charge for at least as long as I have 
any control over him. After that, as the head of his house, his 
responsibilities—political, territorial, and social—will be such as 
will, I trust, induce him to lay aside once for all the things of the 
child. Edward knows the line I have marked out for him. He 
knows the bride I have chosen for him. She at least will be 
worthy of her station—for that I can answer. Your time, dear 
and reverend sir, will not have been lost, if you now seize every 
opportunity of instilling into your pupil’s ears the necessity of 
docility to the will of those to whom he owes everything, and who 
by age and experience are so much better fitted to judge what is 
best for his welfare than he himself, in the folly and exuberance 
of his youth, could possibly be. Edward has hitherto shown 
himself, both to his uncle and to myself, very recalcitrant to 
discipline, and to our expressed decisions for his future life. 
Indeed, upon my last mentioning the matter of his engagement 
to my daughter, Lady Sarah, he forgot himself so far as to make 
the unbecoming remark that he was not, if he knew it, going to 
be tied by the leg before he had had his fling! I repeat this 
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unmannerly speech exactly as it was made to me,’” Mr. Smiley 
read on in hollow tones, “‘in order that you may judge of the 
extent of his opposition to my plans, and that you may know 
where to plant the word in season. ButI think that when 
nephew is made to realise the heavy charges with which all the 
estates that must come to him are encumbered, and the very 
inadequate means with which he will have to endeavour to 
maintain his exalted position, he will realise all the advantages 
of a marriage with one who can bring him already so large a 
fortune—not to mention the portion which it is my intention to 
leave him, should he be guided by my wish. These are circum- 
stances which, he cannot fail to see, must have considerable influence 
upon his future happiness.’ 

“Lady Sarah Warrender is a very beautiful young woman,” 
said Mr. Smiley, throwing up a sly glance at his pupil. 

But the latter, looking down at his bed-sheet, wore a moody 
brow and seemed to be engaged upon some mental calculation. 

“Ts that all?” he demanded at length roughly. 

“ But a few words more. ‘Read him this letter, my good sir ; 
let him thoroughly understand my point of view. I am actuated 
solely by the desire for his spiritual and temporal benefit.’ The 
last remarks, my dear boy,” said Mr. Smiley modestly, “are 
entirely meant for myself, and are dictated with so benevolent a 
regard for me, that you will excuse my not reading them aloud. 
Her Grace concludes by impressing upon me the necessity of my 
conducting you home immediately. We will start, if you please, 
this very day.” 

“Oh, oh, oh—oh!” cried the new-fledged Duke, with a yawn 
fit to dislocate his jaw. 

“T will now leave you to your reflections,” said the tutor, who 
was beginning, indeed, to feel the want of some comfort for the 
outer and inner divine. ‘“ Nevertheless, bear in mind that it is 
already past nine o'clock, and that we shall have many things 
to do before we get upon our way. Shall I send John to your 
Grace?” asked the reverend gentleman, archly bowing, with his 
hand upon the lock. 

“T will ring if I want him,” said the youth, with the same 
unamiable scowl which had accompanied his last observation. 

“T would urge upon you to rise immediately and proceed to 
your toilet,” said Mr. Smiley, popping his head through the door 
again. 

“Oh, devil take you, Smiley! Leave me alone, can’t you?” 
cried the other. 

The tutor closed the door and proceeded along the passage with 
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a very perturbed and perplexed countenance. An hour ago his 
pupil would not have ventured to address him otherwise than 
“Sir,” much less to have sworn at him. Yet had he been 
conciliating in the extreme. Yesterday and other days, when he 
had ruled with a rod of iron, if the boy had rebelled, it had been 
under his breath. These were disquieting signs. The tutor 
shook his head sadly as he re-entered his room. 


II, 


“Elle était jeune, et son cil plein de joie 
Faisait réver.... ” 
—Victor Hugo. 


Tue countenance of the new Duke of Rochester as he slid out of 
bed and then remained half sitting, with a pair of slender, shapely 
legs extended, was that of one plunged?in deep reflection. His 
hair stood erect, like flames in the sunshine; his beardless face, 
naturally of a curious whiteness, not unhealthy, but singularly 
unaffected by passing emotion, bore.as marked an expression of 
dissatisfaction as the somewhat impassive features would permit. 
A well-built lad, just done with growing, though hardly reaching 
above the middle height, Englishman was writ upon every line of 
face and figure. An air of high breeding was, after all, perhaps 
the most noticeable point about him, and with this an unconscious 
consciousness of race-exclusiveness in every manifestation of 
personality : in the curl of the lip that barely deigns to explain 
a speech, in the lift of the eyebrow over an inferior world, in the 
passing glance of the careless eye, in the level ring of the voice 
that expects obedience. Inheritor of fifteen generations of the 
great, the highly fed, the delicately nurtured, Edward Warrender 
belonged to the fortunate few who are born superior to the 
toilers of the earth, and looked the part. But the soul within 
him was yet very young, and youth is youth all the world over. 
No man, be he duke or chimney-sweep, is twenty for nothing. 

Twenty! 

“T’'ll be damned,” said the seventh Duke of Rochester, gloomily 
surveying his toes—“TI’ll be damned if I stand it any longer! 
For eleven months that jackdaw Smiley has dragged me from 
pillar to post—from Paris to Rome, from Vienna to Dresden— 
and never a step outside the shadow of his blown-out black 
waistcoat ! Never an hour without his croak, croak, croak, in my 
ear, without his infernal rosy gills blocking my view of the 
world ; never a guinea spent but must pass through his claws! 
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Good Gad! am I always to be handed from one keeper to another, 
always to be tootled about life at the end of somebody’s string ? 
‘He shall remain in your charge... Convey him home... 
Bring the little dear into his aunty’s arms. . . Let him take the 
pretty wife she has chosen for him—fie! fie! he must not kick, 
or scratch, or say he won’t, for then he shall have no nice cake ; 
and what is the good of being a Duke if you can have no cake?’ 
Ah! the old lady has the whip-hand of me there, and she knows 
it. Not that I mind Sally; Sally is good enough for any fellow, 
even without her money-bags—too good with them to be let go in 
a hurry. But to make a man marry before he has had time to 
find out for himself that he isa man! It is infernal hard lines! 
Nursery, school, college ; grand tour with Smiley; marriage with 
Sally—marriage! Kids! kids!” he yasped ; “and I have not even 
begun to kick the spring out of my own legs! ‘ Responsibilities,’ 
‘social, territorial, political’! And that is my life—must be my life. 
Hang itall! Ican’t quarrel with my bread-and-butter. I wish 
to God Uncle Rochester had lived another five years, another ten 
years! I might have had a chance then to crack my nuts before 
my teeth fall out. ‘Convey him home, my dear Mr. Smiley!’ 
Convey the devil! I am not such a fool as to stay away when I 
have a property to look after, and a place to step into, and a 
whole world of rogues to keep in order. In a month I shall be 
my own master, by law—my own master! A pleasant fiction, 
that! ‘Till then there is a month—a month yet——” 

The Duke of Rochester stamped his bare foot, leaped to the 
table, emptied a somewhat shabby purse, and made a scornful 
calculation. 

“ Exactly thirty-six shillings and fivepence, reckoned in English 
money; watch and chain, worth— worth nothing — heirlooms. 
Damn! damn! damn!” 

The young man dashed the paltry coins from him, went to the 
window, and tore it open as if breathing air had suddenly failed 
him. 

A brisk, chill, yet sun-enlivened breeze rolled merrily into the 
room, fanning his breast and neck, blowing round his young body, 
wantonly making his fine linen shirt balloon and flap. He felt his 
blood leap under the caress, as a man’s might beneath the touch 
of his beloved. He drew in the keen air in deep breaths: it 
tingled like potent wine through his frame. All the youth in 
him called out to the youth renewed of the spring world without, 
that was all movement and scent and sound and colour. Above, 
the sky was of a glorious blue; below, an almond-tree strewed its 
pink blossoms on the white cobble-stones in the corner of the 
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courtyard, where the shadows lay black and distinct as if cut out 
of paper. The breeze brought the heart-stirring perfume of 
spring sunshine; the swallows darted toand fro with sharp joyful 
ery. A maid stood by the pump in the middle drawing water 
into her bright brass can. She was clad in scarlet skirt and white 
shift. A stableman, coming up behind her, snatched a kiss from 
the nape of her neck.—Smack! The Duke heard it from his 
second-floor window—and smack again, but louder, from the 
maid’s palm on the man’s ruddy cheek; and much laughter on 
either side. 

“My God!” said the Duke, “ even that hind in his clogs is a 
freer man than I.” 

The air was full of busy, merry sounds: the jangle of bells, the 
richer notes of the Cathedral chimes, the hum of the town, the 
cries of passing vendors, the crack of whips, the striking of hoofs 
on the stones, the roll of wheels, the call of jovial voices. It all 
rose about his ears, and seemed to summon him out, with irre- 
sistible lure, into a joyous and unknown life. 

Beyond the shadow of the archway on the left he could catch a 
glimpse of the street—dazzling white, ceaselessly crossed by cart 
or coach, man or woman or child, all bent upon their way, all, it 
seemed to him, free to go and come as they pleased. 

He knew that this street led out across the bridge and out 
again through the town gates to the highroad, and that the high- 
road led out across the green country towards blue horizons— 
whither, whither? His soul rose to the very edge of his lips and 
fluttered like a bird that must taste freedom or die. 

“Thirty days out of my life,” he murmured; “at least, it is 
not too much to ask. Thirty days!” 

As in his flapping shirt, in the full blaze of the sunshine, he 
stood leaning ayainst the open casement, absorbed in conflicting 
emotions and thoughts, there wound into his consciousness a call, 
faint but distinct from the tissue of sounds without. At first, 
woven into the intensity of his feelings, it seemed merely their 
own creation, the bugle-call of his desires, but presently, 
dominating and intrusive, it aroused him to outer observation: it 
was the horn of some travelling chaise, approaching ever nearer 
and blown with imperiousness and frequency. Next came the 
clatter of eight heavy hoofs and the roll of bounding wheels. 

The Duke’s young interest was aroused ; he craned out of the 
window, pleased in boylike fashion that the travellers’ destination 
should be his hotel. The steaming, tired, sinewy horses were 
turned jogging into the courtyard and drawn up before the main 
wing of the house. The place became all at once alive—stable- 
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men, waiters, and mine host himself, bowing and rubbing his 
hands, hurried to greet the guests. It was a hired travelling 
chaise, laden with boxes front and back. There was a sleepy- 
looking man-servant yawning in the rumble beside a pert waiting- 
maid in green silk, who balanced a birdcage upon her knee. 
Behind the glass window the Duke thought he caught a glimpse 
of auburn tresses and of a white hand. He watched eagerly, aud 
saw the innkeeper’s bald head flash two or three times with the 
rapidity of his bows, and then beheld him gallantly assist forth a 
lady. 

“Some Grafin or Comtesse,” thought the boy. “A deuced fine 
woman!” thought the young man. 

Next came a vision of an alert, sandalled foot taking ground, of 
a splendid form in gray silk emerging from the depth of the 
coach, of a profusion of unruly chestnut curls beneath a be- 
feathered hat. The white hand, upon which sparkled many gems, 
moved peremptorily hither and thither; a ringing voice, un- 
modulated and yet musical, gave sundry orders, right and left, 
and became presently very much raised in discussion with the 
postilion, who responded by a growling objurgation, inaudible, of 
course, at this distance to the listener, but unmistakably hostile. 
The lady, however, was decided and voluble, and came off victorious, 
if a resigned shrug of her Jehu’s shoulders might be interpreted 
to mean defeat. 

“No great dame, perhaps, after all,” said the Duke, “ but, by 
George! she has a lovely face.” 

With an exclamation loud enough to be heard all over the yard, 
the object of his admiration now heaved a tremendous sigh of 
mingled relief and fatigue : 

“Phew!” 

She then mounted the three steps of the porch, snatched a 
reticule from the grasp of the obsequious landlord, and hung it 
upon her own wrist. At the same moment she glanced curiously 
around the court, lifted her eyes, and met those of the watcher. 


III. 


“Such a hare is madness, the youth, to skip over the meshes 
of good council, the cripple.”—Shakespeare. 


Tue lady looked at the Englishman, and the Englishman looked 
at the lady. 

He saw her eyes grow round, and an adorable red mouth part 
over the loveliest teeth with the most good-humoured smile in the 
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world. Her hand went up, and, forefinger on the point, the 
gesture of an unsophisticated child : 

“Oh! but do me the favour to look at that one,” cried she. 

These words came shrilly across the courtyard, accompanied by 
a crow of laughter. And the fine proportions he had but just 
admired shook till the gray silk shimmered again. 

All eyes went up: landlord’s, waiters’ and postilion’s, lady’s- 
maid’s and stableman’s, the very horses’ and pigeons’, it seemed. 
And, acutely conscious of his light attire, the young man retired, 
blushing, into the inner recesses of his room; but not before he 
had caught a pleasant nod—nay, and if he did not greatly err, 
something singularly akin to a wink—from the merry-eyed lady 
on the steps. 

It was not all youthful ingenuous modesty that sent the blood 
flying to his cheeks. It needs but a spark to kindle a well-laid 
fire. Start at noon—with Smiley? Never! 

“Thirty days,” said the Duke—“ thirty days are an eternity, 
and by the Lord Harry I shall have them !” 
* * * * ~ 

Mr. Smiley had recovered his equanimity. John, who had a 
nice hand on the razor, had shaved the reverend countenance to 
velvet smoothness, and there are few things more restoring to a 
man’s self-esteem than the consciousness of being properly 
shaven. 

As he proceeded to clothe his portly form in decent clerical 
black, a genial smile gradually crept over his features. He had 
acted mentor to many sprigs of nobility, but never before to a full- 
blown Duke. High in favour with this exalted person’s nearest 
and most influential relatives, it would be strange indeed if some 
material advantage did not accrue to himself from this extra- 
ordinary turn of Fortune’s wheel. He must, of course, win his 
pupil’s graces, too, but that ought to prove an easy matter. Mr. 
Smiley knew he could be very winning when he pleased. 

“A little judicious indulgence,” said the clergyman, “ will not 
now come amiss.” 

His mental eye applied itself to the peephole of an agreeable 
future. While he mechanically wound his white stock, distributed 
his curls, buttoned his long waistcoat, his lips formed, half aloud, 
broken sentences, and extended even more pleasantly under the 
process. 

“The Rectory of Marlow, in the gift of his Grace the Duke of 
Rochester, has, we understand, been bestowed upon the Rev. 
Thomas Smiley, M.A. Oxon. This gentleman, well known for 
his classical erudition and extensive knowledge of art, and whom 
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several well-known noblemen have entrusted with the charge of 
their sons during those prolonged foreign tours so necessary to 
the completion of a young Englishman’s education, has but 
recently returned from the Continent with his Grace the Duke 
of Rochester.... We learn that the Very Rev. Thomas 
Smiley, M.A., D.D., Rector of Marlow Magna, Prebendary of 
Ely Cathedral, has been appointed Canon of Peterborough. .. . 
There is much discussion as to who will be chosen to fill the 
famous Bishopric of Bath and Wells. It has been rumoured that 
the Duke of Rochester intends to bestow upon his once beloved 
tutor, now his no less cherished friend a 

Mr. Smiley looked down at his legs: how well the violet silk 
would clothe that shapely calf! He rang the bell and requested 
a fresh breakfast in so benevolent a tone that the damsel, mis- 
taking its paternal character, showed unusual alacrity in com- 
plying with its demands. She was disappointed to be regarded 
only by a benediction. Nevertheless, the suavity of the worthy 
gentleman sent her forth admiring, and he drank his coffee and 
ate his roll with as fine an air of duty well performed as if he 
were feeding the widow and orphan. He was comfortably 
reflecting on the immediate details of business preliminary to 
departure, and conning over certain phrases of that reply letter 
to the Duchess, which was to be a masterpiece of its kind, when 
an imperious knock at the door was followed by the immediate 
apparition of his pupil. : 

“T should like aifew words with you, Mr. Smiley.” 

“Certainly, my dear boy, certainly,” said Mr. Smiley, hastening 
to advance a chair to the table, and obsequiously removing the 
tray. 

The Duke sat himself down, folded his hands on the walnut 
table between him and his tutor, and looked steadily at that 
gentleman. There was speculation in his eye, but no hesitation. 

“T think it is as well, Mr. Smiley,” he began, “that we should 
thoroughly understand each other through the rest of this 
journey. May I ask whether it is your intention to treat me 
in the way you have done hitherto—that is to say, like a 
schoolboy ?” 

“My dear Edward,” said Mr. Smiley, greatly distressed, “ you 
misunderstand, you have much misunderstood me. Consider 
the responsibility of my post. If, in my anxiety to prevent 
you falling either into the follies or the dangers to which 
Youth of his own essence is prone, I have erred on the side of 
conscientiousness—I may have done so; humanum est errare—it 
is never too late, the proverb hath it, to mend.” 
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“Well, I am sick of it, and that is all about it,” said the 
Duke, and drummed his white fingers on the table. “Iam Duke 
of Rochester, peer of the realm, and if you think I am going to 
be hauled home in tow, and ordered here and warned off there, 
and paid for and fed end put to bed, you are very much mistaken.” 

There was danger signalled in the boy’s eye, and danger in 
the emphatic slap with which he closed his sentence; danger, 
too, in the snap of his jaw. The wise man is never so wise as 
when he yields in time. So thought the future Canon of 
Peterborough. 

“Quite so, my young friend; I fully understand; indeed, in 
your position this would be unbecoming. Far be it from me 
to thwart you in any legitimate desire. You shall have the 
general arrangement of all our plans. I propose that we shall 
leave to-day, after the mid-day meal. You can yourself give 
the orders to John and to the landlord; and if you like to pick 
the horses for the first post,” said Mr. Smiley, pleasantly conscious 
of his insight into the workings of a young man’s mind—“ young 
men like to display their knowledge of horseflesh——” 

“Pooh!” said the Duke. 

There was such scorn in the ejaculation that the comfortable 
rosy colour faded a little from Mr. Smiley’s gills. 

“If your Grace should desire,” said he, in a flustered way, “a 
small advance from the funds entrusted to me for our expenses, 
I should be most willing to meet you in the matter. It is not,” 
said the parson, with a pale smile, “exactly in accordance with 
the instructions given to me by your worthy aunt, but I think 
I may stretch a point.” 

He rose and drew a leather case from the inner recess of a 
black bag that stood beside his bed. 

“Let us see,” said the Duke: “have you plenty of money, 
Mr. Smiley ?” 

“Oh, plenty: we have been generously provided for.” 

“No fear of our running short, eh? It won’t do for us to 
travel like tradesmen, now that I am—what I am.” 

“My dear young sir, trust me to know what is fit. All shall 
be carried on as beseems our rank; and though we shall have 
to travel post-haste, if we had to buy the horses instead of hiring 
them we could hardly spend three hundred sovereigns. I cashed 
our last draft yesterday.” 

His fingers fumbled with the openings of the pocket-book 
and displayed the notes which bulged within. 

“T think,” said Mr. Smiley playfully, “that I can spare you 
a five-pound note—a ten-pound note,” he added hastily. 
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But the young man’s countenance did not relax. 

“Are all your funds here?” he said, and took up the pocket- 
book. “Is that all we have?” 

“All, my dear boy, all,” said the divine—he could not quite 
gather the drift of his pupil’s question, but he was still deter- 
mined to humour him—* except what is contained in this little 
canvas bag—a few gold pieces and silver coinage, change for 
our immediate expenses.” 

In the candour of his spirit he drew the little bag in question 
from his breast-pocket and plumped it on the table. 

Instantly the Duke, passing the leather case to his left hand, 
extended his right and firmly took possession of the canvas bag. 

** He, he, he!” said the parson, with an uneasy laugh. ‘“ Now 
you have it all, my dear boy; you have positively beggared me.” 

He extended a soft pink palm as he spoke. For reply the 
Duke placed the case in one breast-pocket and the bag in the 
other, buttoned his gray frock-coat across, folded his arms, and 
looked calmly at his quondam master. He could not, however, 
keep a little twinkle of triumph from dancing in each eye. 

“ An excellent joke,” said the clergyman. ‘“ But come, Edward, 
return to me the sinews of war—or, rather, I should say, of 
travel—without which we cannot proceed.” 

The Duke gave a chuckle; but immediately checking himself, 
resumed his new réle of dignity and independence. 

“Mr. Smiley,” he said blandly, “ you must quite understand 
that the Duke of Rochester can no longer accept the humiliating 
position of having his own money doled out for him before every- 
body. Turnabout is fair play: I am paymaster now.” 

The tutor rose to his feet. 

“This is a most extraordinary, a most reprehensible proceeding!” 
he was beginning hotly; but on second thoughts, with a gulp, 
succeeded in controlling himself. ‘‘ Come, my boy,” said he, with 
a rueful attempt to recover his jocular manner, “let us make 
a bargain. You shall have a fair share of the money for your 
own expenses, and return to me the rest-——” 

“Not a penny!” 

“Monstrous!” cried the enraged mentor, instinct and the 
natural man getting the better of his mellifluous veneer. ‘“ Do 
you browbeat me, sir?” 

“Now, look here, Smiley: matters are considerably changed 
between us, and you had better make up your mind to it at 
once. We shall not start, if you please, until nightfall; mean- 
while, you and John will be good enough to take your instruc- 
tions from myself.” 
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“Do not think,” said Mr. Smiley, choking with the fury that 
compressed his throat and injected his eyes with blood, “ that 
I will permit this unseemly jest to be carried any further. You 
have no right to the money of which you have just—yes, I 
must use the word—almost feloniously deprived me, and I have 
the legal right to control you and your actions for another month. 
We may be in a foreign town, sir; nevertheless, there is justice 
to be had—there are legal officers to enforce it. I should be 
sorry to resort to force, but-——” 

“TI should reflect, if I were you, Smiley, before I went on like 
that,” said the young man quietly. “One month! Is it worth 
while making an enemy of me? I have heard,” proceeded the 
Duke, in a tone of superb insolence, “that there are some damn 
fat preferments in the gift of Rochester.” 

Mr. Smiley went purple; then he went pale. He put up 
his hand and fairly gasped. The lad held him under a hard, 
unwavering eye. 

“T should be loth,” repeated the poor parson, whining— 
“very loth to employ force. It would, indeed, be against all 
my feelings.” 

His pupil gave a short laugh, and turned on his heel. 

“We shall not start until nightfall,” he repeated. Then: 
“Do not expect me to join you at the mid-day meal; but pray 
order,” he added, grinning, “anything you may fancy.” 

The Duke opened the door and stepped across the threshold 
somewhat hurriedly, for he found it very hard to keep from a 
very schoolboy-like guffaw of laughter. 

A plaintive appeal fell vainly upon his ear before he shut 
himself out : 

At least, your Grace—at least leave me a few florins!” 


IV. 


“The Devil hath not in all his quiver’s choice 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice.”—Byron. 


“ Joun,” said the Duke, “ pack my portmanteau. And for the 
future, John, come to me for all your directions.” 

“Yes, your Grace,” said John respectfully to the first order 
(he had heard the great news during his ministrations to 
Mr, Smiley’s chin); and “Yes, Mr. Edward—your Grace, I 
mean,” with a grin to the second. 

The Duke placed his gray beaver at a knowing angle on his 
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head; one hand in his breeches-pocket jangled the eighteen 
florins (those condemned thirty-six shillings of English money) 
with a charming sensation of independence; in the other hand 
he loosely swung an inexpensive cane. 

“T must buy myself a malacca,” said the boy. 

He emerged out of the cold gloom of the flagged passage into 
the genial sun-warmed yard. The yard was empty except for 
the pigeons, the almond-trees, and the horseless chaise. 

From the three low windows on the kitchen side of the inn 
proceeded the hum of many voices, the clink of crockery, and the 
steam of hot viands. It was evident that the serving-folk of the 
Red Eagle and of the Red Eagle’s guests were engaged upon their 
mid-day meal. Now and again a burst of laughter and a stave of 
song proclaimed that the performance was not unattended with 
joviality. This inner sound emphasised by contrast the silence 
without. Few wayfarers were passing in the street beyond, 
hardly a cart. The whole town was devoting its energies to the 
meridian consumption of pot-herbs and swine-flesh. 

As the Duke stood in the middle of the deserted cobble-stones 
and watched the pigeons bow and strut around him, he felt 
a little puzzled as to what to do, for the moment, with his 
newly-acquired liberty. His plans were all vague, not to say 
chaotic. 

The fact that he now could do what he liked with himself 
made him hesitate on the choice of any one thing. Ona single 
point only was his mind determined: free of Smiley he would 
remain, and home to England he would not turn for at least 
thirty blessed days. He glanced at the vane above the brown 
stable gables. Which way blew the wind? South, south-east ! 

In falling, his glance reached the shabby travelling-chaise, 
and there his eye grew fixed. It seemed as if it was studying 
with earnest attention every rubbed and patched strap, every 
ungainly line, but in reality it saw not one item—nothing 
but a young, laughing face, a mocking glance, an opulent 
womanly form. 

“TI wonder,” thought the young man, awakening from his 
reverie with a heightened animation on his countenance, “ which 
her room may be?” His looks travelled vainly over the rows 
of windows. ‘And I wonder whether she means to remain any 
time here? Confound that Smiley, he is always in my way!” 

At this moment a door opened with some violence, and out 
came the surly postilion, bare-headed, wiping his mouth 
vehemently with the back of his hand as he strode along; 
he was also cursing freely. 
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He brushed past the Englishman without the least deferential 
sign, seized the chaise by the pole and dragged it forward a few 
paces. 

“May the hangman have all such, say I! To ride all night, 
and scarce to be given an hour to swallow a morsel—the devil’s 
tail is on it! This is a cursed life!” He drove his fist into the 
rumble, dragged forth a cushion, and shook it venomously. 
“Confound her whims and fancies! I wish her veal chops may 
choke her, that I do!” He thumped the cushion so hard that 
he was enveloped in a cloud of dust, and cried forth again between 
coughing and spitting: “‘ May the hangman have her!” 

“ You seem put out, friend,” said the Duke, smiling. 

The man cast a surly glower upon him and flung his cushion 
on the ground. He was not an ill-looking fellow, nor ill-built 
either. 

“ And so would you be,” said he, “if you had to put up with a 
life like mine.” 

“But surely,” said his interlocutor, “’tis a fine, free, open-air 
existence, with change and variety, and little trouble ?” 

“Oh yes,” said the man scornfully, and now, folding his arms, 
leaned against the wheels and surveyed this admirer of a 
post-boy’s life from head to foot. Then, as if impressed, despite 
his ill-humour, by the young aristocrat’s appearance, he touched 
his forehead, and proceeded more civilly, but still with much 
bitterness: “ Oh, ay, ay, ’tis a very pleasant life, as your honour 
has it. Yes: plenty of open air, and change, and variety—variety 
of weather: in winter, frost to nip your nose and your toes; in 
autumn, the rain, and the wind to drive it well into you. And 
has your honour tried the pleasure of trotting ten miles with the 
breeches on your seat (saving your presence) squashing out the 
water at every bump? And in summer there is the sun, 
white-hot on your back until the marrow frizzles; and there’s 
the dust choking you. Oh, as your honour says, it is a fine 
life !” 

“But in the spring, my good fellow, in the spring, on a day 
like this, with a breeze just strong enough to cool you, and the 
sun just hot enough to warm, and a little rain overnight just 
enough to lay the dust—come now, you will not make me believe 
that you have so much to complain of on a day like this.” 

“In spring, on a day like this,” said the postilion bitingly, 
“a fellow gets a fool of a woman to drive, and she says, out of all 
reason, that it is nothing to her what the custom is, and that she 
will drive all day after driving all night. In the spring, on a day 
like this, when a man has got his Katie in the town, and it may 
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be a fortnight again before he has a chance of seeing her! 
Devil take all such, say I, and the devil take a postilion’s life!” 

The Duke of Rochester was much interested ; less, perhaps, in 
the man’s grievance than in the cause of it. So the fair traveller 
was making but a hasty halt! 

“Where are you bound in such a hurry?” he inquired. 

“Over the border to the Capital. And that is twenty leagues 
yet. But she means to sleep the night at the Frontier Bridge, 
and that is out of all reason, too, for the inn is not fit to hold a 
candle to this one, and———” 

“And there is no Katie in that town,” said the Duke archly. 
“Truly, now, you see how a man may be mistaken; for a little 
while ago, as I looked out of the window, I vow and declare that 
I thought you a luckier dog than myself. And I am not sure,” 
added the Duke reflectively, “that I would not change places 
with you yet.” 

“Eh, does milord think so?’ said the man, and this time 
broke into a grin. “Iam sure I should not mind changing with 
him.” 

The Duke paused, flicked his top-boots with his cane, and again 
his glance wandered speculatively over the windows. 

All of a sudden, through some open casement, the sound of 
a singing voice came wafted into the stillness below. There was 
a glorious upward reach, a sweetly prolonged note, a miraculous 
trill, and then silence. 

“Oh!” said the Duke. 

“There she goes!” growled the post-boy. He detached 
himself from his resting posture, aimed a vicious kick at the old 
chaise, ard threw the cushion back into its place. “She has 
finished her dinner, and she'll be after mein a minute. Excuse 
me, sir, 1 must get on with my business.” 

But a new fire had kindled in the Englishman’s eye ; he touched 
the postilion on the shoulder. 

“Many a true word is spoken in jest,’ said he. “This 
exchange, friend, that would please us both so much, what is 
there to hinder its being effected, say, for a stage or two? 
What if the milord drove your horses, while you caressed your 
Katie?” 

“Thunder and fire-blasts! Are you mad, milord?” 

The fellow’s eyes goggled, and his jaw dropped. 

“TY think I could put on your clothes,” pursued the Duke, 
unmoved. ‘And I hope I can guide a horse along a highroad 
as well as you or any other man. I believe, too, that I could 
thump a cushion and kick a chaise, if that is part of the duty. 
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Come, my man, it is a good offer. Three days’ holiday, and your 
work done for you. Two hundred florins, and the price of your 
clothes, and—Katie’s kisses !” 

The lover of Katie had become quite pale under his sunburn. 
He glanced over his shoulder cautiously. Presently a slow grin 
overspread his features; he jerked his thumb in the direction 
of the casement, whistled a stave in mockery—roulade, sostenuto, 
and trill burlesqued. He then thrust his tongue knowingly into 
his cheek. 

“Tf that is the way with you,” said he, “why, step into the 
stables with me. We will talk matters over; the nags, poor 
dumb things! will tell no tales.” 


¥. 


“ A winning wave, deserving note, 
In the tempestuous petticoat.”— Herrick. 


Tue lady had ordered her unwilling post-boy to be ready for the 
start at one o’clock. 

At one o’clock the shabby chaise, drawn by two fresh horses 
and conducted by a rigid postilion, described a fine curve round 
the corner and was brought to a halt before the main entrance. 
The horses with pricked ears stood facing the gateway, sniffing 
the air of their road. The driver’s eyes were fixed in the same 
direction. 

If any of the casual spectators that now began to straggle into 
the yard had thought it worth while to examine closely what 
manner of man it was that sat in the postilion’s great boots; 
if anyone had had the curiosity to raise the heavy leather hat, or 
even push aside the regulation white tow plaits that hung there- 
from over either cheek, breast-deep, why, then the idle, everyday 
aspect of the scene might have been suddenly and most piquantly 
enlivened. 

But although one or two of the stablemen could have been seen 
to exchange knowing and humorous looks behind the postilion’s 
back—an exceedingly conscious back under its green jacket— 
although from the grating of the pantry-window two cook-maids 
and a waiter, and also a sunburnt, equine-looking man, in 
singularly ill-fitting clothes, were convulsed with a smothered 
merriment evidently connected with the ancient chaise and its 
yellow-breeched driver, no one so much as addressed the latter 
as the hand of the stable-clock jerked its way to the quarter. 
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Seated at a table by the open casement, and occasionally 
easting a melancholy distracted glance into the courtyard below, 
was a middle-aged gentleman of reverend appearance, with a pen 
poised in an inert hand. 

“Inexpressible, your Grace, is the sorrow into which the 
melancholy tidings received this morning have plunged me and 
my beloved charge.” Thus had the pen written on the fair page, 
and inexpressible Mr. Smiley’s feelings seemed to be, for he could 
proceed no further, but remained absorbed in cogitation of a 
painful, yet absolutely personal description. 

“T shall have to employ ruse, I fear,” thought he. ‘“ Perhaps 
to-night, when he sleeps.” 

His wandering eye swept over the post-boy’s figure ever and 
anon, innocently. But so evil a thing is it to carry an uneasy 
conscience that this same post-boy, aware of the black-clothed 
scribe at the window, felt as if two red-hot gimlets were boring 
through the green jacket to his naked flesh. And in his breast- 
pocket the pocket-book (which was sizable enough to cause a 
certain strain on the breast-buttons) seemed to swell and swell 
to such an abnormal size that he could hardly draw a breath. 

The postilion, indeed, was not in a state of placidity. Besides 
the causes for disquietude which were acting on his sensitive 
epidermis, his strained ears provided him with a fresh subject 
for alarm. Ever since he had halted before the steps on the 
stroke of the hour, a singular clamour, the noise of many voices 
raised in discussion, had not ceased within the house. Now it 
seemed to him that these rumours proceeded from the quarter 
whence that stave of song had floated out to ravish him a short 
time ago. And, as he thought further to recognise above the 
rest the same accents that had rated his predecessor in the 
saddle, if ever a young man may have been truly described as 
“sitting upon thorns,” that young man was the Duke of Rochester 
turned post-boy. 

At last the voices in conflict rose to highest pitch. Then 
there was silence, emphasised by the slam of a door. The 

postilion gripped his knees. Along the inner passage leading 
to the vestibule a feminine whirlwind approached with ever- 
gathering force. 

“Oh, Lord!” thought he, “it is all up with me!” 

Instinctively he rounded his back; but the storm was not 
directed against him. 

Magnificent, overwhelming, with folds of silk blown out, it 
seemed, by the very breath of her wrath, the lady, clutching 
a bandbox and the birdcage in one hand, sundry shawls and 
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packages in the other, sailed out of the house, followed by the 
landlord, burdened on his side with rugs and parcels. Her voice, 
rising and falling in tumultuous cadence, proceeded with every 
shade of feeling, and with no more break than was absolutely 
necessary for the drawing of breath, to narrate a moving tale of 
indignation. 

“ It is just as I told you, Mr. Host—the ungrateful slut! She 
owes everything to me. She was starving, literally starving, 
when I took her in. And ignorant! I had to teach her even to 
twist a ringlet. And such a place as she had of it! The wages 
I gave her! You saw that green silk she wears? That was 
mine—as good as new. She got them all. Not to speak of the 
presents and the tips. You may imagine, Mr. Landlord, all the 
young men, and the old men, too, that will make up to me; they 
tip her, of course—not to speak of the kisses. Well, sir, the 
minx is not satisfied. I knew she and Joseph were carrying on. 
I could not but see it. Only last night, as we drove along in the 
moonlight, I could hear them kissing in the rumble—not that I 
mind a kiss in moderation, but there is reason in roasting of 
eggs. And at dawn, when I looked out to tell Araminta (I call 
her Araminta) to give me my other scent-bottle, what do I see ? 
—she is combing that rascal’s hair with my comb—my comb! 
After that, said I to myself, there is nothing but marriage. My 
gracious! one must have some propriety in one’s establishment. 
You noticed Joseph, Mr. Landlord? There is an ugly devil, if 
you like! Well, it was chiefly for that I hired him—and because 
he could make such a good salad. But, after all, if it is her taste, 
thought I, all tastes are respectable. So I just called them up 
after dinner, and said I, ‘I have seen your pranks, and it has just 
come to this: you will have to be married, my good friends, I 
will start you in business, said I. That minx comes forward as 
brazen as you please, ‘Madame mistakes,’ says she; ‘I should 
never dream of marrying Joseph.’ ‘ Madame mistakes, indeed!’ 
cried I; ‘then, what do such goings-on mean?’ ‘Qh, nothing 
at all, said she, ‘nothing at all, madame, and Joseph will tell 
you himself that he has already a wife and six children. A 
married man, no less! and six—oh, well, I gave it to her and to 
him, too. And when I am hot, Mr. Landlord, things are pretty 
lively, I assure you. ‘Who would have thought madame so 
particular?’ says Miss Araminta. Look here, now, if you had 
heard her you would not have believed your ears. Of course, 
there was nothing to be done but to give her a good smack in the 
face, pay them their wages, and pack—out with you! Oh! lam 
well rid of such rubbish! But here I am, all flustered and all of 
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a perspiration, and—my God! my God! it is past the quarter 
already. I say, my good man, open the door. Eh, what? What 
is the matter now? Your bill! Did I forget the bill? One 
cannot think of everything, you know. Here, take the box, take 
the bird. Jemminy! that is my best hat; be careful, will you! 
Where is this blessed bill? Oh! oh! oh! Mr. Landlord, have 
you no conscience? What is there about a poor girl like me, who 
has to work for her living, that you all conspire to squeeze her as 
dry as a lemon? Well, there, bother the change! Give Araminta 
her supper out of it, though she does not deserve it. Eh, postilion, 
you will have to go at a round pace this time, I can tell you! I 
hope you have had a good dinner. Now, look at that sulky brute ; 
not a word out of him! There is another of them. He is ina 
temper, if you please, because I expect to be driven. Next time 
I hire a post-boy it will be to sit on my sofa. Oh! la! la! Good- 
bye, Mr. Landlord.” 

The ancient springs of the chaise creaked as she flung her 
vigorous young body on the cushions within. The postilion 
tried to crack his stumpy whip, but with faint success, and dug 
his spurs into his horse. Lumberingly and cautiously they 
rumbled out through the archway, and the sunburnt man, with 
the inexactly fitting clothes, became doubled up with inex- 
tinguishable laughter as he watched their exit from behind the 
bars of the pantry window. 

* * * * * 

The attention of Mr. Smiley, who was seated in his bedroom 
looking out into the yard, had perforce been attracted by the 
noisy twittering with which the beautiful travelling bird had 
filled the air before taking wing. He looked forth upon her with 
a discriminating and censorious eye. Such were the dangers to 
which pure young souls were exposed upon their travels abroad, 
against which they required the protecting wings of some such 
guardian angel as himself. 

“Tt is well,” thought Mr. Smiley—“ it is very well that this 
female is departing, and fortunate indeed that Edward, in his 
present wanton mood, should not be brought into such pernicious 
proximity. There is a Providence watching over us,” said the 
clergyman, and took heart to dip his pen in the ink once more, to 
continue his letter of condolence. 
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An Apostle of the Sews. 


“Colonel Stoddart was let down with ropes into a dark, deep pit, full 
of horrible insects, and he was kept there two months. Afterwards he 
was let out of the pit, but not let out of the city.... At last Captain 
Conolly came, and he also was shut up, and, in the end, both Stoddart 
and Conolly were sentenced to die.... The bleeding heads were brought 
to the cruel Ameer.” 


So said a little book by the authoress of ‘The Peep of Day,’ 
which instructed the youth of a former generation in the 
manners, customs, and religions of foreign climes. The account 
of Bokhara was peculiarly fascinating, having all the gruesome- 
ness of an ogre legend, with this additional advantage—that it 
might safely be read on Sundays. The story went on to say that 
“A clergyman named Joseph Wolff travelled all the way from 
England, and all alone, on purpose to inquire after the lost 
Englishmen,” and told also how nearly Wolff shared the fate of 
his predecessors—how the Ameer, when asked to send back the 
bones of Stoddart and Conolly to their friends in England, made 
answer in the true ogre vein, “I shall send your bones ”—and how 
Wolff was at length suffered to return unharmed. It is long 
since the present writer turned over the tattered pages of ‘ Far 
Off,’ and Joseph Wolff had faded into the background of childish 
memories, when a search among the papers left by the late John 
Hookham Frere disclosed a number of letters from “ Khoob 
Ademee ”—“the good man”—as he was styled by the people of 
Bokhara. 

It is to be feared that he is little more than a name to most of 
us. We cannot remember his journey to the Ameer as we can 
remember Gordon’s encounter with the slave-dealers, and as yet 
he does not belong to a sufficiently remote period to take his 
place in history with St. Francis Xavier and St. Vincent de Paul. 
Perhaps we should prefer to forget the whole story. After all, it 
is a matter of frequent experience for Englishmen to be thrust 
into impossible situations, disowned, and left to their fate, to be 
rescued or not, as the case may be, by those who act in direct 
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defiance of orders or who have no official concern with the 
matter. The self-devotion, the undaunted courage, the resource- 
fulness of one man alone make the episode worth recalling. 

Joseph Wolff was born in Bavaria in 1796. His father, a 
rabbi of the synagogue, sent the promising boy to the gymnasium 
at Bamberg. He was received into the Romish Church in 1812, 
and after studying at Vienna and Tiibingen he went to Rome, 
and became an inmate, first of the Collegio Romano, and then of 
the College of the Propaganda. There was much at Rome that 
did not agree with the young convert’s ideal of a Christian Church, 
and then, as ever, he was not one to keep his opinions to himself. 
He soon found himself banished to a Ligorian convent in Switzer- 
land. It was not the place in which to pen an adventurous spirit, 
and Wolff soon betook himself to England. The London Society 
for the Conversion of the Jews recognised his talents, and sent 
him to study Oriental languages at Cambridge, where, in 1819, 
he became a member of the Church of England. 

Those who have been converted from one form of Christianity 
to another generally display a strong animus against the Church 
they have left, but Wolff bore no ill will to Roman Catholics 
because he had once been numbered among them. In a letter to 
Frere, dated Alexandria, 10th January, 1831, he writes :— 


“It is delightful to observe some religious feeling, let it be expressed 
in whatever shape it may. The sign of the cross made by an old Roman 
Catholic woman is more consoling than to hear the blasphemy of a 
polished, well-educated, and poetical Infidel. ... Sadducees came to the 
Lord, but never a Pharisece.” 


In a journal of the same date he speaks severely of two 
Spanish ladies whom he met at Rosetta: “Alas, such Catholics 
who dislike their Priests, and believe on this account to be 
enlightened.” 

Wolff's great desire was to preach the faith which he had 
adopted to all the Jews scattered throughout the world, and in 
1821 he set out on a missionary journey to Asia Minor. He was 
in Aleppo at the time of the great earthquake of 1822, and 
escaped death through having gone to sleep in the fields. A 
brother missionary, who met him at this time, describes him 
as one 


“To whom a floor of brick is a feather-bed and a box a bolster; who 
makes or finds a friend, alike in the persecutor of his former or present 
faith; who can conciliate a pacha, or confute a patriarch ; who travels 
without a guide, and speaks without an interpreter; who can live without 
food, and pay without money; forgiving all the insults he meets with, 
and forgetting the flattery he receives.” 
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In 1826 Wolff returned to London, and there became 
acquainted with Lady Georgiana Walpole, daughter of the 
Earl of Oxford, who surprised all her friends by marrying 
him in the following year. No one, after reading the story of 
Wolff's life, could suspect him of interested motives, but it may 
be as well to add that he steadily refused to touch his wife's 
fortune, and made a formal renunciation of all claims upon it at 
the time of their marriage. One or two letters from Lady 
Georgiana show her as a devoted wife, and the frequent allusions 
to his “lovely Georgiana” and to their son which constantly 
occur in Wolff's letters and diaries make it perfectly clear that 
this amazing marriage was one of affection on both sides. 

On their way to Jerusalem the newly married pair stopped at 
Malta, where, as Wolff wrote to Sir Thomas Baring— 


“One of the most interesting acquaintances we made was the Right 
Honourable J. H. Frere, late British Ambassador in Spain. He is well 
known for his benevolence and his learning, which, aided by a wonderful 
memory, is vast and extensive. He is the support of the poor at Malta, 
and he allowed a pension to the late celebrated author Coleridge.” 


With Frere and his wife, the Countess Dowager of Erroll, the 
Wolffs were soon on the most friendly terms. Frere (under the 
influence of a younger brother who had discovered a new manner 
of interpreting Revelations) was beginning to forebode that the 
Last Day was at hand ; Wolff had always been as firmly convinced 
that the end of the world was coming as was the old grousecock 
on Harthover moor—if the comparison may be forgiven. So the 
two spent many pleasant hours discussing the unfulfilled pro- 
phecies and fixing the date of the millennium. 

In the winter of 1830 the Wolffs were again in Malta. Wolff 
wrote to Frere from the Lazaretto: “in confidence be it told you 
that my views on Prophecies have brought me in collision with 
the Missionaries here. ... We shall have much to converse 
[about] on my leaving the quarantine.” When he was released 
and came to visit his friends, he unfolded a scheme which shocked 
Frere by its utter impracticability. Lady Georgiana was to be 
left at Malta under the care of Frere and Lady Erroll, while 
Wolff, who had resigned his connection with the Society for 
converting the Jews, made his way to Timbuctoo: “I hope that 
I shall be able to realise the apostolical manner of going without 
scrip and without purse. I have already bought myself from 
on Armenian an old oriental habit of a Dervish which I will show 
to you to-morrow.” 

Frere was not the most practical of men, but this plan was too 
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visionary even for him. Among his papers is a copy of a long 
letter to Lady Georgiana, in which he recapitulates all that 
passed between Wolff and himself on this occasion :— 


“Considering such an enterprise as inevitably fatal, I endeavoured to 
dissuade him from it. To have attempted to prevail upon him to remain 
in Europe would, as you well know, have been merely a waste of words to 
no purpose whatever, as I soon discovered. I therefore suggested to him 
what (considering his knowledge of the languages and manners of the 
East) appeared to me a much less hazardous enterprise, and one in which 
the object which he professed to have in view might be prosecuted with 
an equal prospect of success; for, connected with his expedition to 
Timbuctoo he had the persuasion that there was a probability of dis- 
covering in the heart of Africa some remnants of the Jewish nation. 
Accordingly, I mentioned to him some particulars which I had learned 
from Lord Hastings respecting the traditions of the Afghans, and the 
names of some of the tribes of Cabul, indicative of a Jewish origin. On 
referring to the large map of Arrowsmith, he himself pointed out others ; 
and seemed to have convinced himself that the object which he had in 
view was, at least, as likely to be attained in the East. . . . He considered 
money as wholly unnecessary (except, in the first instance, for his passage 
by sea), and considered the old Eastern robe, which, you remember, he 
purchased, and the Jewish amulet bound round his arm, as a sufficient 
passport and claim to hospitality in whatever place he might arrive. This 
was not, certainly, a mode of travelling which any sober adviser would 
have recommended.” 


Wolff's chief objection to the new route was that it would 
entail another journey by sea, which he could not easily afford. 
Frere’s kindness removed this obstacle, and Wolff at one o’clock 
at night sat up to write an enthusiastic letter of thanks :— 


“TI shall now be enabled, by God’s grace, to carry the tidings of 
salvation to my benighted brethren in Persia, Afghan (sic), Samarcand, 
and Bokhara. There is now here a Ship which is going, after to-morrow, 
to Alexandria, of which I intend to make use.... The plan I shall 
pursue in preaching will be this in Bokhara. (1) On the road, I sit either 
down near the Cottage of a Dervish, or in the tent, and read by myself 
from the Bible, by which I collect a good many people around me. In 
the cities of Afghan, Samarcand, and Bokhara, I sit down at the door 
of the Mullahs and Jews, hear their sentiments and tell them my 
own, etc... .” 


Frere’s timely gift to Wolff gave rise to the impression that he 
was defraying the whole expenses of the journey, and he was 
obliged to write the letter of explanation to Lady Georgiana 
which has been already quoted. Her gentle yet spirited answer 
gives a charming impression of her character. “I am assured 
Mr. Wolff feels for you the most sincere respect and affection, 
but you know he is not attentive to forms,” she assures him. 
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It is impossible to give an account of Wolff's journey in these 
pages, although it was full of picturesque and exciting incidents. 
At Sangerd he was taken prisoner by the robber band of 
Muhammed Khan Kerahe, surnamed “ the Head Tearer,” stripped 
naked, and led into Torbad to be sold asaslave. As he walked 
through the streets he uttered the well-known Jewish exclama- 
tion, “Shama Yisrael ””—“ Hear, O Israel!” This attracted the 
attention of some of the numerous Jews of Torbad, who thronged 
round him, pledged themselves to produce him on the following 
day, and bore him to the house of one of their number. There 
he was fed and treated as an honoured guest, and the Jews sat 
talking with him far into the night. In the morning he was 
borne off by the robbers, but rescued by a soldier sent by 


Abbas Mirza of Meshed. From Sarakhs, in Turkestan, he wrote 
that— 


“Mullah Tatsh, the Cadi of the Turcomans, has declared me to be the 
forerunner of Mehde, and that I was predicted in the Hadees, viz., that an 
Apostle of the Jews shall appear before the arrival of Mehde the Great. 
This noise is gone abroad to Organtsh and Bokhara, and the Turcomans 
bring to me their families to pray over them—and more than thirty 
promised not to make slaves again.” 


He paid his first visit to Bokhara, entering the city, Bible in 
hand, on a horse sent him by the Ameer’s Vizier. It was then 
commonly reported in Persia that three Englishmen—Moorcroft, 
Guthrie, and Trebeck—had been put to death by the Ameer’s 
orders. Wolff ascertained beyond a doubt that Moorcroft had 
succumbed to a fever at a place not within the kingdom of 
Bokhara, and that Guthrie and Trebeck had died at Mazaur, then 
governed by a khan hostile to the Ameer. Pleased at this 
vindication of his character, the Ameer treated Wolff with all 
honour, and furnished him with a passport. His health some- 
times broke down, but nothing could stay him. On the road to 
Tabreez he was taken so alarmingly ill that he induced an 
Armenian priest to accompany him, as “I wished to have a 
Christian with me in case that I should die.” Being violently 
attacked by the cholera between Hyderabad and Madras, “I took 
at once 40 gr. of Calomel, and the Doctor quenched the vomiting 
by burning my breast.” 

Wolff returned to England in 1835, and was invited to lecture 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. He wrote frequently to 
Frere, giving accounts of his successes in public, and of his 
private quarrels. For instance: “A warm correspondence was 
carried on between me and D——-; he abused me like a pickpocket, 
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and still signs himself your affectionate H——- D——.” His 
arrangements for travelling were aimost as simple as they had 
been in the deserts in Asia. “I am every day somewhere else 
and then leave always behind a shirt, and take one of my host’s, 
so that I promote the circulation of shirts.” 

In November, 1835, Wolff and his wife were again in Malta 
Lady Erroll was dead, but her niece, Miss Blake, still lived at 
the Pieta together with Frere’s sister, and a Greek girl named 
Statira, whom Lady Erroll had befriended. Miss Blake and 
Lady Georgiana were never on good terms, and the latter was 
disposed to patronise Statira, whom Miss Blake cordially disliked 
Hence ensued a very pretty quarrel, which ran so high that 
the Wolffs declined dining at the Pieta in consequence of a 
letter written by Miss Blake to Lady Georgiana. The letter 
was sent to Frere, and the poor old gentleman, sorely against 


his will, was obliged to tear himself from his books to act as 
mediator. 


“There seems to be nothing in it” (the letter), he plaintively writes, 
“which places Lady Georgiana and Miss Blake respectively on a different 
footing than they had been unfortunately for some time past.... Miss 
Blake is not a child, or under my control, and she must be at liberty to 
express her own feelings in her own way. The carriage will wait at your 


door, and, if you do not object to it, I shall, as usual, be glad to see you, 
Miss Blake, as usual, will be civil.” 


Although Wolff and Frere continued to be on friendly terms, 
it was impossible to reconcile the ladies. In a farewell letter 
Wolff invokes every blessing upon the heads of Mr. and Miss 
Frere and promises to pray for the conversion of Miss Blake. 
There are no more of his letters to Frere until August 13, 1838, 
when he announces that “on the 25th of May the Dublin 
University kindly conferred upon me the Honorary degree of 
LL.D. On the 25th of June, I was admitted to the Holy 
Order of Priesthood by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Dromore, and last July I was appointed Chaplain to the Lord 
Viscount Lorton.” A small living in Yorkshire was bestowed on 
Wolff, and he enjoyed “ the princely income of £24 per annum, 
collected by pew-rents, and no augmentation from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty.” He soon resigned this living, and was on the point 
of moving his household to Bruges on account of his son’s 
education, when he conceived the idea of a venture far more 
desperate than the mission to Timbuctoo which had so dismayed 
Frere. 


In these days, when parties of excursionists leaye England for 
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Bokhara, and unprotected spinsters wander over the ground once 
stained with the blood of the Ameer’s victims, it is difficult to 
realise that, fifty years ago, to visit that city was literally to 
enter the jaws of hell. Its position as the chief slave-market of 
Mohammedan Asia and “the centre of Mussulman erudition ” had 
gathered within its walls a vast population, for whose wickedness 
Wolff could find no parallel save in the abominations of the old 
Canaanitish cities. The Ameer, Nasir Ullah Bahadoor, was the 
son of a Persian slave-girl. His nurse was a Cossack, and his 
subjects were wont to attribute his bloodthirstiness to this 
circumstance, as it was well known that the Cossacks fed upon 
human flesh in the desert. He was said to have poisoned his 
father, and had certainly murdered five of his brothers. 

To this potentate in the year 1838, H. B. M.’s Envoy in Persia 
had sent a British officer, Colonel Stoddart, who seems to have 
been ill-suited for a diplomatic mission. He made an enemy of 
Muhammed Khan of Herat by kicking him downstairs. He 
refused to perform the customary obeisances on his first introduc- 
tion to the Ameer, and soon found himself a prisoner, treated 
with all the cruelty for which Bokhara was infamous. A Russian 
traveller thus describes the pit into which the Ameer’s victims 
were lowered :— 


“To the right of the entrance a corridor leads into another prison, 
more dreadful than the first, called the Khana-khareh—a name which it 
has received from the swarms of ticks which infest the place, and are 
reared there on purpose to plague the wretched prisoners. I have been 
told that, in the absence of the latter, some pounds of raw meat are 
thrown into the pit to keep the ticks alive.” 


But, from all accounts, the ticks were seldom without their prey. 
When Stoddart was released from the pit, his flesh was eaten from 
his bones. If, in a moment of weakness, he allowed himself to 
be considered as a convert to Islam, no one could judge him 
hardly. At the end he met his death as became a soldier and a 
Christian. 

In the year 1840, Captain Arthur Conolly, who had been sent 
by Sir William Macnaughten to negotiate with the rulers of 
Khiva and Khokand, arrived in Bokhara. Lord Ellenborough 
declared that Conolly’s was “an amateur mission,” but it seems 
certain that he had received official though private instructions 
to do what he could to effect Stoddart’s release. All Conolly’s 
papers, together with a letter from Lord Ellenborough to the 
Ameer, which were subsequently obtained by Wolff in Bokhara, 
were confiscated by the British Chargé d’Affaires at Teheran, 
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under the plea that they were official documents. It is, therefore, 
not easy to arrive at the whole truth; but one thing is certain : 
that the man who was ready to abandon the hostages of Cabul 
would not have concerned himself greatly about the captives of 
Bokhara. 

Conolly’s last letter was written in 1842 to his brother, who 
was then a prisoner at Cabul. Already the position caused grave 
anxiety to those in England, and Wolff offered to effect the 
liberation either of the two officers in Bokhara or of the hostages 
in Cabul. But no notice was taken of the proposal. The British 
Government, as usual, remained supine, disclaiming responsibility, 
and leaving everything to private enterprise. In the July of the 
following year Wolff sent to the Morning Herald a letter 
addressed ‘‘To all the Officers of the British Army,” repeating 
his offer to go to Bokhara. A committee was formed at the 
instance of Captain J. Grover, F.R.S., who had volunteered to 
reach the captives at his own expense, but had been refused what 
he considered the only securities for his safety—a letter from the 
British Government, and leave to wear his uniform. 

Wolff was the best, perhaps the only person, who could have 
undertaken such a mission. During his previous visit to Bokhara 
he had made many friends in the city and neighbouring towns. 
He could speak the language of every country through which he 
must pass, and his character of a prophet of God would be a more 
efficient protection than the presence of a regiment of soldiers. 
Moreover, Conolly was a personal friend whom he had learned to 
know and love at Cawnpore. But it was not easy to part from 
his wife, and from the son on whose proficiency in Latin and 
Hebrew he dwells with so much pride in one of his letters to 
Frere. There are men, like the late Sir Richard Burton, for whom 
the savage life has an invincible attraction; Wolff ruefully 
confesses in his Journal that it had no charms for him. Yet 
there was no hesitation in offering himself, and no delay when 
the offer had been accepted. He gives a list of the equipments 
which he required for his journey. They consisted of (1) a 
clergyman’s gown and cassock, a shovel-hat, and his doctor's 
hood; (2) one or two dozen Hebrew Bibles, Testaments, and 
Books of Common Prayer for the Jews of Central Asia; (3) two 
or three dozen silver watches to be given as presents; (4) some 
maps; and (5) three dozen copies of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ a work 
highly esteemed by the Arabs, who pronounced Crusoe to have 
been “a great prophet.” 

It is only fair to say that when once the matter was taken out 
of their hands, the British Government gave Wolff every possible 
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assistance, short of declaring him their representative. On the 
14th of October, 1843, he left England, well furnished with 
letters of introduction. At Malta he called on Frere, whom he 
found old and feeble, but overjoyed to see him, and to contribute 
a small share of the expenses of the mission. At Constantinople 
he was received with the utmost kindness by Sir Stratford and 
Lady Canning, and began to gather tidings of the captives. 
Report said that two Englishmen, one tali, the other short and 
stout, were in Bokhara. On the other hand, the Russian Consul 
at Belgrade had met eye-witnesses of the execution, and the 
British Vice-Consul at Trebizond had heard that Conolly was 
dead and Stoddart converted to Mohammedanism. Wolff, having 
learned by experience how little trust could be placed in such 
flying rumours, only stayed to procure letters and firmans from 
the Sultan, and pushed on to Erzeroom, which he reached in 
December, to be welcomed by all the members of the commission 
then engaged in settling the Turkish and Persian frontier 
boundaries. Wolff had neglected to provide himself with winter 
clothing, and the roads were blocked with snow, but the kindness 
of two of the English commissioners supplied him with a warm 
suit and a tin of biscuits. At Tabreez he heard that Stoddart and 
Conolly had certainly been alive twelve months previously, and 
with renewed hope he went on to Teheran, where he received 
totally conflicting reports of their fate. 

Colonel Sheil was then the British Chargé d’Affaires at Teheran. 
Wolff, while admitting that Colonel Sheil showed him “ unaffected 
kindness and hospitality,” accuses him of not making sufficient 
efforts to rescue the captives, and of putting faith in men who 
were known to be traitors. He also complains that Colonel Sheil 
shut himself up and made no effort to keep in touch with the 
native chiefs, but “he is exceedingly bilious and has frequent 
attacks of gout, which may preclude conventionality.” He 
procured for Wolff an audience with the Shah, who received 
him most graciously, and wrote on his behalf to the Ameer a 
letter which strongly recalls the productions of the immortal 
Haji Baba. “The gates of amity and correspondence having 
been opened by the keys of the pen of unanimity,” and “the 
love-increasing zephyrs of affection being reflected towards your 
benevolent mind,” every desirable result would follow. Wolff 
was also introduced to the ambassador from the Ameer of 
Bokhara, who firmly denied that Stoddart and Conolly had been 
executed. No single eye-witness of their death was forthcoming, 
and “‘ Maalloom neest ”—‘ Nothing is certain ”—was the answer to 
all inquiries. Three months before Wolff’s arrival, Colonel Sheil 
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had sent a messenger to the Assaff-ood-Dowla (Viceroy) at 
Meshed, requesting his Excellency to demand the surrender of 
the two Englishmen from the Ameer. Had such a step been 
taken at an earlier date, the wholesome awe felt by the Ameer 
for the Assaff-ood-Dowla would probably have saved the lives 
of the prisoners. “A portion of Colonel Sheil’s conduct with 
regard to these gentlemen will always remain, I fear, somewhat 
mysterious,” observes Wolff; but one need only suppose that the 
Chargé d’Affaires followed the invariable rule of the Government 
which he represented in being “too late” to deal with any 
crisis in foreign affairs. He gave Wolff a watch and two pieces 
of cloth for the Ameer, but the present being only worth about 
£6, was disdainfully received at Bokhara. 

On March 6th Wolff reached Germ Ab, and while waiting 
there met the messenger whom Sheil had despatched to the 
Assaff-ood-Dowla some months previously. When asked why 
he had delayed so long at Meshed, the man answered that 
“ Muhammed Ali Serraf, Colonel Stoddart’s agent, to whose care 
the letter was sent by Colonel Sheil, delayed giving it to the 
Assaff-ood-Dowla until eleven days ago.” On reaching Meshed, 
Wolff was met by this agent, who, though in possession of a 
considerable amount of Stoddart’s property, professed that the 
Colonel was much in his debt. He apologised for having detained 
various letters written on Stoddart’s behalf by the Sultan to 
the Ameer and by Sir Moses Montefiore to the Jews of Samarcand, 
Bokhara and Balkh, as “everyone was afraid” to take the 
responsibility of delivering them. One of Wolff’s servants now 
declared that he dared not proceed further than Mowr, and 
Wolff took in his place an old servant of Stoddart’s named 
Abdullah, “who turned out to be a most consummate rascal.” 
Wolff found out that he should be unable to leave Meshed until 
the 25th of March, and spent his time in writing letters, and in 
having various stormy interviews with Muhammed Ali Serraf. 
By this worthy he was introduced to Haji Ibrahim, brother to 
Abdul Samut Khan, Nayeb of Bokhara. Haji Ibrahim threatened 
him with death should he reach the city. Wolff asked him, 
“How do you know that?” Haji Ibrahim answered, “Stoddart 
came to Bokhara with a letter from the British Envoy at Teheraun; 
he was put in prison. After this Conolly came with letters from 
the ambassador at Cabul. He was putin prison. Then a letter 
came from the Sultan. The Ameer cast it away with disdain, and 
said, ‘The Sultan is half a Kafir. I want a letter from the 
‘Queen of England.’ Some time after a letter arrived from the 


Governor General. This letter stated that Stoddart and Conolly 
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were innocent travellers. Upon which the Ameer was so angry 
that he put both to death.” 

Wolff rejoined, “Your endeavour to frighten me is in vain; I 
shall set out from here, and need not the assistance of any one 
of you.” 

The Assaff-ood-Dowla was ready to do all in his power for 
Wolff. Besides selecting seventy Turcomans as hostages for the 
traveller’s good reception in the Desert of Mowr, he promised to 
detain the Ambassador of Bokhara at Meshed until Wolff should 
return to that city. He also sent a Turcoman chief, Dil 
Assa Khan, as Wolff’s escort, but this man proved a continual 
source of trouble by causing delays on the journey, and by his 
conduct at Bokhara. 

Abd Urrahman, the Khaleefa ot the Turcomans living at 
Mowr, treated Wolff very kindly, but implored him not to court 
destruction by proceeding on his journey. Finding remonstrance 
unavailing, he wrote to the Ameer, recommending him to honour 
such a holy man. Wolff now discovered that “ the two Europeans ” 
whom he had supposed to be Stoddart and Conolly were a Persian 
employed in the artillery, and an Italian watchmaker. His own 
fate seemed almost certain, and he derived what comfort he could 
from the fact that slaughtering with the knife had at Bokhara 
quite superseded hanging, to which he bore a strong antipathy. 
He sent a letter “To the Philanthropists of Europe,” calling on 
them not to avenge his death, but to remember that “two 
hundred thousand Persian slaves are sighing in the kingdom of 
Bokhara.” From Jehaar Joo he wrote to the Ameer, reminding 
Nasir Ullah Bahadoor of his former visit, and stating the object 
of his coming. He was here visited by some Jews from Bokhara 
whom he had met twelve years before, who gave him full details 
of Conolly’s execution, and implored him to fly to Organtsh under 
their protection that very night. ‘You are a son of death as 
soon as you enter Bokhara,” they cried, as Wolff persisted in his 
determination, At that moment into the tent there came a 
derveesh, who was thought to be in immediate communication 
with God. ‘Go on and prosper,” he said. 

When the party reached Shahr Islam, eight miles} from 
Bokhara, on April 27th, Dil Assa Khan, who had been tampering 
with Wolff's servants, advised him to enter the city dressed as a 
poor man. “I replied, ‘ Villain, liar, and manseller ’—(for strong 
terms alone are effective in the East)—‘leave me. The Assafi- 
ood-Dowla will assuredly put you to death when we reach 
Meshed.” Dil Assa Khan turned deadly pale, and made no 
further attempt to interfere with Wolff, who rode on, arrayed 
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in full canonicals, which he had worn all the way from Mowr, with 
an open Bible in his hand. 


“Shouts of Selaam Aleikoom from thousands rang upon my ear. It 
was a most astonishing sight; people from the roofs of the houses, the 
Nogay Tatars of Russia, the Cassacks (sic) and Girghese from the deserts, 
the Tatar from Yarkand or Chinese Tartary, the merchant of Cashmeer, 
the serkerdeha or grandees of the king on horseback, the Afghauns, the 
numerous water-carriers, stopped still and looked at me; Jews with their 
little caps, the distinguishing badge of the Jews of Bokhara, the in- 
habitants of Khokand, politely smiling at me: and the mullahs from 
Chekarpoor and Sinde looking at me and saying ‘ Inglese Saib’; veiled 
women screaming to each other ‘Englees Eljee, English Ambassador’; 
others coming by them and saying, ‘ He is not an Eljee, but the Grand 
Derveesh, Derveesh kelaun, of Englistaun.’” 


At the entrance to the palace Wolff was ordered to dismount 
from his horse, and a chamberlain asked if he would perform the 
customary “Salaam” to the Ameer. Hearing that it consisted 
in thrice bowing, stroking the beard, and repeating, “ Allah 
Akbar, Salaamat Padishah ”—‘“ God is the Greatest, Peace to the 
King,”—Wolff made no objections, and being admitted to the 
royal presence, bowed and vociferated “Salaamat Padishah” so 
frequently that the king burst out laughing and exclaimed, 
“Enough, enough, enough.” Wolff and Dil Assa Khan were 
then ordered to retire to a little room in the palace, where they 
were visited by the Shekhawl, or minister for foreign affairs. Dil 
Assa Khan now had the effrontery to declare himself an envoy 
from the Assaf-ood-Dowla, sent to offer help in the Ameer’s 
expedition against Khiva and Khokand. Wolff indignantly gave 
him the lie, and explained the nature of his mission at the 
Shekhawl’s request. The minister remembered his former visit, 
and talked civilly to him for some time, but dismissed him 
without saying whether the Englishmen were still alive. Wolff 
was now to all intents and purposes a prisoner under close 
surveillance. 

Two days later he was taken to visit Abdul Samut Khan, the 
chief of the artillery. This man had been the real instigator of 
the deaths of Stoddart and Conolly, but he now posed as their 
friend, aired his only words of English—‘ Halt! Front! ”—and 
for the time deceived Wolff. He frankly confessed that both the 
captives had been put to death : Stoddart, because he pretended 
to be an agent of Great Britain, and yet could produce no 
credentials, and Conolly, because he had incited Khiva and 
Khokand to war against Bokhara, and had combined with 
Stoddart to send letters secretly to Cabul. He denied ever 
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having seen any letter from Lord Ellenborough to the Ameer, 
and blandly asked Wolff “ What is to be done now?” Wolff saw 
that there was nothing to be done but to escape from Bokhara 
as quickly as possible, and to take precautions against being 
murdered by Dil Assa Khan on the way. He therefore re- 
plied, “‘ Let the King send with me an Ambassador to apologise in 
England for his conduct.” 

After this, the Nayeb dismissed all present except Wolff, and 
began to weep profusely. He had done his best to save the 
Englishmen, and would himself have been put to death if the 
Ameer had been able to dispense with his services. His salary 
had not been paid for two years; would the British Government 
give him 20,000 tillahs (ducats) and—Inshallah !—he would invite 
the Ameer to a feast and blow him up? Wolff, on behalf of the 
Government, declined this offer, and the conversation took a still 
more awkward turn, the Nayeb observing, “Stoddart and Conolly’s 
pay was but 200 rupees a month, and yet they would have paid 
100,000 tillahs to be released. How much would you pay if you 
were imprisoned?” Wolff began to tremble, but at this point 
one of the chamberlains arrived, to say that the Ameer had 
received the report of the conversation between Wolff and the 
Nayeb, and the Ambassador should be ready in a few days to 
accompany Wolff to England with presents for the Queen. 

For a little while all went smoothly. Wolff was allowed to 
ride about the city escorted by the Nayeb, and most of his time 
was occupied with answering the questions put to him by the 
mullahs and the Ameer, who seems to have conceived a religious 
awe of the “grand derveesh.” After their first meeting the 
Ameer sat for some time in thought, and then exclaimed, “I have 
two hundred thousand Persian slaves here; nobody cares for 
them ; and on account of two Englishmen, a person comes from 
England, and single-handed demands their release.” He sent a 
chamberlain to ask Wolff whether he could raise the dead, and 
when he expected the day of resurrection. Wolff replied to the 
first question that by God’s power anything could be accomplished, 
but that hitherto God had not granted him this power. As for 
the day of resurrection, he now thought that the date he had 
assigned for it at the time of his previous visit might be incorrect, 
as the numbers given by the prophet Daniel admitted of a twofold 
interpretation, but he was convinced that it could not be far 
distant. Every day a chamberlain brought questions from the 
Ameer on a variety of subjects. The English modes of travelling 
were a great puzzle to His Majesty, who could not understand 
why we had no camels, and he was very contemptuous of the 
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Prince Consort for allowing himself to be under the rule of his 
wife, and of the Queen for being unable to order the execution 
of any of her subjects. 


“The Ameer wished, another day, to have the names of the four grand 
Viziers, and twelve little Viziers of England, and the forty-two elders. I 
gave to His Majesty a list of the names of the present Ministry, when the 
chamberlain returned in a fury, and said that His Majesty had found me 
out to be aliar, for the four grand Viziers, according to Colonel Stoddart’s 
account, were Laard Maleburne, Laard Jaan Rawsall, Laard Malegraave, 
Seere Jaane Habehaase. I was brought in to the King, and then had to 
give a complete idea of the Constitution of England.” 


On May 5th Wolff received permission to depart on the 9th, 
but when the 9th came he was still detained. His first suspicion 
of treachery awoke at this time with the discovery that Stoddart’s 
old enemy, Yar Muhammed Khan of Herat, who had promised to 
recommend him to the Ameer, had recommended him, indeed, but 
as a subject for decapitation. The Nayeb now began to make 
preparations for speeding the parting guest, and to run up a long 
bill for necessary expenses. Wolff represented that two camels 
would suffice to transport himself and his goods, but the Nayeb 
produced some mantles which he declared to be part of the effects of 
Stoddart and Conolly, recovered by him at great cost, which Wolff 
must take back to England. A soldier who was passing caught 
sight of one of the mantles, and exclaimed, “ I know that ; we took 
it from the palace of the King of Khokand.” The Nayeb abused 
him violently, repeating that the mantle had belonged to Conolly, 
and the man slowly walked away. When he next saw Wolff he 
warned him: “The Nayeb lies. You will never come out of 
this place again. He killed Stoddart and Conolly, and he will 
kill you.” This conversation, which was held in the Nayeb’s 
garden, was interrupted by shrieks and howls, which the soldier 
explained to be the cries of the Nayeb’s starving prisoners. 

After having been forced by the Nayeb to sign a receipt for 
5000 tillahs, Wolff hoped for permission to depart. Instead of 
this, he received a message that the Ameer intended to keep him 
prisoner as long as the Bokhara Ambassador was detained in 
Persia. Wolff wrote immediately to Sheil, asking him to com- 
municate with the Assaff-ood-Dowla. 

One of the accusations against Conolly had been that he kept a 
journal. On this account Wolff dared not make any notes, and he 
does not give the exact date of most of the events of his imprison- 
ment. It must have been about this time that the Ameer took 
the field against Khokand, warning Wolff that his freedom 
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depended on the success of the expedition. Wolff, although 
more closely guarded than ever, contrived at the imminent risk of 
his life to send warning by a Jew to the King of Khokand, and to 
the governor of Shahr Sabz, a town which the Ameer intended to 
surprise by the way. Foiled at every point, the Ameer retreated, 
murmuring, “Since I have killed these English people I do not 
prosper in anything.” 

When the Persian Ambassador, Abbas Kouli Khan, arrived in 
Bokhara, Wolff called on him. They had scarcely exchanged a 
few words when Wolff was summoned to the Nayeb, to be told 
that in consequence of some insulting remarks from Colonel Sheil 
concerning the Ameer, Yar Muhammed Khan had written to 
advise Wolff's immediate execution. Wolff must hide in the 
Nayeb’s garden, and if the Ameer did not send for him in the 
course of the next few days, the Nayeb solemnly swore that he 
should be allowed to escape. 

On the following day Wolff was told that the Persian Ambassa- 
dor had likewise demanded his head. When the Nayeb was in 
his harem, an officer of his bodyguard offered to escape with Wolff 
to Khoollom. Wolff agreed to start that very night, but in the 
evening he found that a guard had been placed round his bed. In 
the morning of the next day a chamberlain came to summon him 
to the king’s presence. Wolff appealed for protection to the 
Nayeb, who threw off the mask, and owned to having caused the 
death of the Englishmen because “‘ Stoddart quarrelled with me 
and my brothet, who is a Haji,in my garden, about tillahs.” 
Wolff ran out of the garden, and was followed by the kindly 
officer, who hid him first of all in another garden, and then in the 
house of the Yawer (Major), about three hundred feet from that of 
the Nayeb. There, in the evening, he was visited by the Yawer, 
who advised him to remain quiet, as the Ameer’s troops were 
looking for him in all directions. Wolff had little ultimate hope 
of escape, but he was very thankful to lie down and rest. The 
two officers had left him to repose, when into the room “glided an 
unveiled lady. Wolff indignantly and loudly exclaimed, “Go to 
hell!” and the temptress fled. 

Next day, Wolff, by the Ameer’s orders, was lodged in the 
room in the Toora Khane which had been occupied by Stoddart 
and Conolly before their execution. Under the same roof was the 
Persian Ambassador, who denied having demanded Wolff’s execu- 
tion. His instructions from the Shah had been to effect Wolfi’s 
release, and he swore by God and the Koran not to leave 
Bokhara without him. Wolff was guarded night and day, and 
so sorely harassed on all sides that he frequently wished for a 
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speedy death to end his misery. Had it not been for Abbas 
Kouli Khan he must have fallen victim to his enemies. The 
Ambassador ordered one of his own servants to sleep in Wolff's 
room, to protect him from assassination, supplied him with food, 
and sent his own doctor when the prisoner was suffering from a 
disease caused by the bad water of the town. The Jews daily 
came to see their fellow-countryman; spies were always in the 
room, but the visitors carried Hebrew Bibles, and while pre- 
tending to read aloud, told him the whole story of the Ameer’s 
crimes, and the sufferings of the two Englishmen, in Hebrew. 

While in hourly expectation of death, Wolff wrote a letter “To 
all the Monarchs of Europe,” again pleading the cause of the 
Persian slaves. He also wrote to Captain Grover, begging 
him to “console my dear wife and child,” and “do for me 
what you can, as far as the honour of England is not com- 
promised.” 


“ A mullah came and asked me, in His Majesty’s name, whether I would 
turn Mussalman. I replied, ‘Tell the King, never, never, never.’ He 
asked me, ‘Have you not a more polite answer for the King?’ I said, ‘I 
beg you to tell His Majesty that you asked me whether I had not a more 
polite answer for His Majesty, and I said “ Decidedly not.”’ A few hours 
after, the executioner came—the same who had put to death Stoddart and 
Conolly—and said, ‘Joseph Wolff, to thee it shall happen as it did to 
Stoddart and Conolly,’ and made a sign at my throat with his hand. I 
prepared for death, and carried opium about with me, that, in case my 
throat should be cut, I might not feel the pain. However, at last I cast 
away the opium, and prayed, and wrote in my Bible these words: ‘My 
dearest Georgiana and Henry, I have loved both of you unto death. 
Your affectionate husband and father, J. Wolff.’” 


That very day Abbas Kouli Khan went to the palace with a 
letter from the Shah, which he obstinately refused to deliver to 
any but the Ameer. After reading it, the Ameer said, “ Well, I 
make you a present of Joseph Wolff; he may go with you.” A 
few day$ later Wolff rode triumphantly by the side of Abbas 
Kouli Khan through the great gates, at which all save the 
Grandees of the King and the Ambassadors of the Sultan and of 
the Shah are forced to dismount, to take his farewell audience. 
The streets were once more thronged with people who came to 
gaze on the “Grand Derveesh,” and everywhere resounded the 
ery, “ God preserve the Ameer that he has sent you away.” 

There is not space here to describe Wolff's return journey, 
which was to the full as dangerous as any of his former experiences. 
Before he left the city, the Nayeb arranged with Dil Assa Khan, 
Wolff's servant Abdullah, and other worthies, that they should 
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murder him, and take possession of all his goods. Nothing but 
the unremitting care and vigilance of Abbas Kouli Khan saved 
Wolff from these men. An internal injury, the result of a fall 
from his horse while in Bokhara, caused him terrible suffering 
The Turcoman chiefs through whose territory the party had to 
travel continually demanded money and presents, and on one 
occasion Wolff was obliged to feign madness to save the lives of 
the Ambassador and himself. At last they reached Meshed, 
where the Assaff-ood-Dowla promptly threw Dil Assa Khan and 
Abdullah into irons, Abdullah merely remarking, ‘God burn the 
father of Abbas Kouli Khan for his care and solicitude about the 
Kafir, which prevented me from killing him on the road.” 

On November 3rd Wolff reached Teheran, and was again 
presented to the Shah, who received him with, “ Now you have had 
enough of Bokhara; you will not go again to that city ina hurry.” 
Haji Ibrahim now made his appearance and demanded six thousand 
tillahs on behalf of his brother. Wolff had never received the 
half of this sum, but he was too ill to resist, and Colonel Sheil 
as usual made no attempt to interfere. ‘“ Had I been under the 
Russian flag I should not have been called on to pay Haji 
Ibrahim a single farthing,” writes Wolff indignantly. He was 
taken very ill at Tabreez, and reached Erzeroom more dead than 
alive. The kind friends whom he had made on his outward 
journey nursed him till he was well enough to go on to 
Trebizond, where his difficulties ended. He reached Southampton 
on April 11th, 1845. 

There is little more to be said of him here. After so adven- 
turous a life there is something incongruous in the idea of his 
becoming the vicar of a quiet Somersetshire parish, but it was 
thus that he ended his days in 1862. 

Had Stoddart and Conolly been the subjects of the present 
German Emperor, Bokhara would soon have had good reason 
to lament their fate. As it was, nothing was done either to 
avenge them, or to honour those who had attempted their rescue. 
It seems at first sight as though Wolff's mission had been a 
complete failure. Through no fault of his own he reached 
Bokhara too late to save the captives; their bones lay in a deep 
pit, undistinguishable among others of the Ameer’s victims, and 
he was unable to realise his hope of giving them Christian burial 
in their own land. But it was something that, at a time when 
England’s honour seemed of no moment to her own sons, one 
of an alien race had vindicated it in the face of the world. 

Within the limits of a magazine article it would be impossible 
to give an adequate rendering of this ardent and fascinating 
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personality. Only through his own writings can we learn to 
know the Apostle of the Jews as his contemporaries knew him, 
the man in whom the fervour of a saint and the simplicity of a 
child were traversed by an unexpected vein of worldly wisdom 
and shrewd common sense. Those who have studied him in his 
letters and journals will not be able to help the thought that 
something of the spirit and the power of the old prophets rested 
on him whom the heathen called “ Baba Elias.” 


Note.—In direct quotations Wolff’s own spelling of proper names has 
been retained ; elsewhere I have generally followed the usual spelling. 
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Someone had DBlundered. 


In India, as in Greece of old, there is a Mount Olympus ; here the 
gods live, and from here they look down upon the sons of men 
below, pitying them somewhat, for they are less fortunate than 
they, and very hot in the summer weather; here from their high 
seats above the clouds they order the affairs of men. 

Theirs is an instrument greater than any known to those other 
gods of Greece, one more potent than the thunder of Zeus, swifter 
than the winged feet of Hermes, and more binding than the chains 
forged by Hephaestus; by its means they turn the minds and 
works of men, however far away they may be, down in the brown 
dust glare, or the steamy vapours that lie below. 

It is not an elaborate instrument; it consists of threads of 
wire, with long poles set into the ground at short intervals, and 
clerks attached at long intervals. By its means armies can be 
gathered together a thousand miles away, war can be declared or 
peace prolonged, and men made to stand, to advance, or to fly. 
And the men below hate the instrument, for they never know 
what it will do next, sometimes they cannot be sure whether its 
next achievement will be quite right, or altogether wrong. And 
yet they know its power and have to obey its promptings. 

Now when the gods are not playing with the instrument they 
gladden their hearts by means of pleasant pastimes, just as the 
men below do, though with lighter hearts, for the air is fresh and 
clear up there ; they play games with balls and sticks and feathers, 
dance to bright music, and sit out between the dances with their 
goddesses. And this last is what two of them were doing one 
night. It was ata great ball, at which all were assembled, and 
at which ambrosia was wafted in the air, and nectar flowed 
freely ; in a great hall, decked in becoming fashion with flowers 
and draperies, and with pleasant nooks where gods and goddesses 
might sit awhile. 


One god was an old staff officer, a widower, called Colonel 
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Chambers, and by him, held captive for the next two dances, 
sat a graceful, healthful, fresh-looking girl, just out from home. 

The other was a Captain Gerald, a young staff officer, beside 
whom languidly reclined a lady of certain age, the latter had a 
captivating glance with long eyelashes that drooped, and a com- 
plexion which seemed to have defied the ravages of time and 
climate. There may have been things about her which were not 
quite natural. I know not; but at any rate the result produced 
was well nigh perfect of its kind—a perfection of art and maturity 
combined that appealed to the young man strongly, and made him 
happy, just as the pretty face and fresh ideas of the young girl 
gladdened the old colonel. 

The band began to play for the next dance, and the girl’s feet 
to patter involuntarily to the music, all impatient to be gliding 
again to its beat. There was no choice for the weary old man, 
glad as he would have been to sit at ease. He had, as it were, to 
let her loose again, and let her dance, which meant his dancing 
too; but the other couple stayed on, gazing into each other’s eyes 
and talking in soft undertones. After having laboured three 
times round the room in a rollicking polka with his energetic 
young partner, Colonel Chambers was glad to lean against the 
wall and take breath. Just as they reached this somewhat 
uncomfortable haven a telegram was brought to him. The 
Colonel put it in his pocket with the careless air of one whom the fall 
of empires fails to shock. The girl looked at him, and laughed 
to herself, thinking that if he could put on such airs he was surely 
fit to dance again. She forced him out into the room, this time 
fairly putting him through his paces, never letting him have a 
“breather ” till the band stopped playing. They sat down again 
in the old place, then when she thought that he ought to have 
recovered she reminded him of his telegram by saying— 

“What was that which was brought to you just now, 
Colonel Chambers? Don’t you think you had better read it?” 

“Dear me, yes, dear me! Of course,” he replied. ‘ Will you 
excuse me opening it in your presence, my dear young lady? It 
may be important, perhaps most important.” 

She hated an old man who called her his “ dear young lady,” and 
would have liked to box his ears, but without further comment 
she bowed her head and let him read his telegram. It pleased 
her to see the consternation in his face. There was no superior 
official nonchalance in his manner now. He frowned, he coughed, 
he very rudely scratched his head; at last, drawing a long breath 
and filling out his chest, he regained his normal pomposity and 
addressed his partner. 
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“This, my dear young lady, is important, most important. I 
must see the chief at once.” 

“ All right, Colonel Chambers,” the girl answered, with half a 
pout, half a sigh of relief. ‘T’ll look after myself. The chief has 
just gone to his second supper. He is with Mrs. Talbot: I saw 
them going in as the last dance ended. Will you be back in time 
for the next one?” 

“Till do my best, you may be sure; I'll do my best,” and he 
beamed upon her and toddled off. 

Now fortune favours the brave; and it was with the greatest 
ease that the Colonel discovered the great man whom he was 
seeking, sitting beside the lady above mentioned, with a bottle of 
“Simpkin” in front of him and the dainties of the season on his 
plate. And besides, on the other side of the lady was a mighty 
civilian, one in fact without whom such urgent matters as now 
lay in his hand could not with propriety be discussed, but who 
was powerful enough to give the weight of civil sanction to any- 
thing that might be proposed. 

It was necessary to disturb this merry little supper party. The 
good lady who was the present stumbling-block was however 
provided for without difficulty, and left in charge of the nearest 
vagrant man, a harmless young subaltern, who, having been just 
done out of a dance, and being also greedy, had come into the 
supper-room to console himself. Then the trio retired into a 
corner and discussed a grave situation. 

After a few minutes’ conversation a certain course was decided 
upon, and Colonel Chambers had to see that the decision was 
telegraphed without delay. It was indeed an atrocious nuisance 
and a gross indignity that an officer of his service and standing 
should be transformed after midnight into a mere clerk and even 
into a telegraph-orderly; for the likelihood of finding any 
responsible person to deliver the message at this time of night 
seemed very small. As he passed reluctantly through the ball- 
room, at one end he caught sight of “his dear young lady,” 
looking round about her with an anxious look. She was divinely 
pretty, and his eye kindled and his vanity swelled up within him ; 
he made sure that she was gazing around for him and anxiously 
awaiting him. It was too tantalising! 

“Can’t I get someone to send off this confounded telegram, and 
have my last dance with her?” he muttered, and moved on seeking 
a way to obtain his end. 

Meanwhile the thoughts of the girl were these :— 

“Tf he does not come in half a minute then I am saved. Here 
comes Tommy Johnson swooping down upon me already. Of one 
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thing Iam certain, and that is that I will never, never give 
three whole dances to a wheezy old fogey like that again—mamma 
or no mamma.” 

But in blissful ignorance of these mental comments Colonel 
Chambers laid his plans to suit his own wishes. He caught sight 
of Captain Gerald emerging from the distance with the same fair 
lady on his arm. 

“ Ah-ha!” he exclaimed to himself. ‘That’s the very man: 
it’s his business to send these wires off, not mine”; and 
stepping towards him, touched him authoritatively on the 
shoulder; then rudely ignoring his partner, and with his back 
turned squarely upon her, the Colonel began the whole story of 
the telegram and explained hurriedly what the orders about the 
reply were. 

“All right, sir,” answered Gerald resignedly, but promptly, 
“Tl send it off at once. But had not I better write the words of 
the telegram down first ?” 

“ Write them down ?” the colonel retorted impatiently. “‘ What ? 
Do you really call yourself a staff officer, and can’t draft a telegram 
yourself? Well, here’s a pencil”—and he produced his dance 
pencil. 

“Confound it! the point is broken. Where’s yours?” Gerald 
produced his, and by an odd chance the point of his was broken 
too. Meanwhile the lady fingered her pencil slyly: it had a 
beautiful point; but nothing would induce her to volunteer the 
loan of it, for the sake of however urgent a state matter, to an old 
boor like that. 

So the two had to abandon the writing down of the words, and 
Colonel Chambers, now waxing very impatient, said that it did 
not matter; and what was the use of fussing about a pencil 
when there were lots in the telegraph office. The sooner the 
telegram was sent off the better; and with that he bolted in 
search of “his dear young lady.” Meanwhile Gerald’s partner 
had turned and rent him. What had he meant by letting that 
old man come up, draw him aside, and leave her standing in the 
cold looking like a fool, without his ever so much as apologising 
to her? And was he actually going to send off that absurd 
telegram? What did it matter? Why could it not wait? She 
would never call a man a friend again. They were all like that. 
When they had nothing to do they would deign to bestow their 
attention on a woman, but directly the slightest thing intervened, 
even a little stupid bit of work, then the poor woman went to 
the wall, and soon. ... She was bored to death and was going 
home at once. No, she would not say goodbye to anyone... . 
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He had said that he would escort her home, and was he going to 
play her false over that too? Oh, very well; if he had to go, 
the sooner he went the better... . So good night. 

So Gerald departed meekly and wended his sorrowful way to the 
telegraph office. 

Now is it difficult to imagine— 

Firstly, how it came about that Colonel Chambers, in his hurry 
and keenness for the last dance with his dear young lady, made 
one or two points ambiguous. 

Or secondly, how it came about that Captain Gerald, with his 
hair well curled for him, and his tail well twisted by a lady 
whose charms had always appealed strongly to him, but whose 
tongue was undoubtedly long and sharp, turned the ambiguities 
into glaring mistakes, and the slight deviations into a gigantic 
bungle. Or again, was it highly extraordinary that the telegram 
which at 44.m. that morning, after a short and disturbed sleep, 
woke up the general who commanded at the frontier station of 
Laransabad, made him exclaim aloud— 

“God help them all! They are stark staring mad!” 


II. 


Tue Salaman Khels are a somewhat uncouth specimen of civilisa- 
tion; they dwell in and about a certain rather barren valley 
barely thirty miles in length. Though absolutely unattractive 
and generally unproductive, yet this valley runs up from the 
border of India close to the border of another great country, and 
so, for this reason, like many such valleys and tracts of country, it 
has come under the “sphere of British influence.” The expression 
is a vague one; it may mean so little, and it may mean such a 
very great deal. 

In this instance, up to the present date, it had certainly meant 
a good deal, and this was mainly owing to the excellent work of 
one young man, to whom the Government, nothing loath to save 
expense, had a few years previously lent a ready ear, when, 
as political officer to the expedition that had originally opened 
up the valley, he had given it as his opinion that after 
a year or two there would be no need of regular troops to 
occupy it, provided a corps of levies was raised from among the 
inhabitants themselves. And being a young man held in high 
esteem, blessed also with powerful interest at headquarters, he 
was promptly given the permanent appointment of political 
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officer to the Salaman Khel valley, with grants of money where- 
with to raise his levies. 

He had now been holding this appointment for five years, 
of which the end of the second year had seen all the regular 
troops leave the valley, and the Government confident that there 
was no more need for them. 

His levies had become a more or less organised body, and they 
occupied fortified posts at important points throughout the 
domain. And to one or two of these posts the coolies of the 
Military Works Department had come and built within them 
pleasant little bungalows for Captain Inglis, the political officer, 
and the levies themselves had made for their Sahib little gardens 
around these bungalows, where flowers and vegetables grew. 
Each little house had a store of provisions ready for the coming 
of the Sahib; and down below, just beyond the mouth of the 
valley, was the important cantonment of Laransabad, where 
Inglis had, as it were, his town house, from which he made 
frequent expeditions up the valley to his two or three little 
country seats, where he heard complaints, inspected his levies, 
received visits from the tribesmen, and distributed the largesses 
of Government with a bountiful hand; and then he would make 
tours of the outlying villages, most of which lay among the 
hills above the valley, whither he would go escorted only by a 
few of his untidy ruffians the levies. Here too he would deal 
death among the “chikor,” or fish for “ Mhasir” in the upper 
reaches of the Salaman river, until he became known in all the 
country side as a familiar figure, as a great and bountiful Sahib, 
and a mighty Nimrod. The “ Maliks” of the villages would come 
forth at his approach, bringing dainty gifts of fruit, or highly 
sweetened tea; the children learnt not to fear him, but sidling 
up would take hold of his stout fingers in their tiny hands or 
pull inquisitively at the buttons of his gaiters, or set the rowels 
of his spurs spinning round and round to their huge delight; 
and if on occasion he gave “bakshish” to one of them, that 
child remembered it, and would boast of it in after days among 
his friends or to the “Sahib-log.” 

But Inglis’ work with the levies was that in which he took most 
pride. They were not a smart lot as soldiers; they had a few 
brass buttons on their uniform, but they would never keep them 
bright ; they marched in loose shoes and always out of step; a 
stereotyped 30-inch pace and heavy boots would have been a 
torture to them; they handled their arms in clumsy fashion, and 
to see a squad do the manual exercise was like watching a team 
of bell-ringers. Yet in their own quaint fashion they loved the 
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drill of the Sirkar, and all the customary forms of military 
régime, for they had acquired an honest and deep-rooted pride 
in the fact that they were “ Sipatris.” 

Inglis’ friends at Laransabad used to chaff him at the serious 
way in which he regarded their military achivements ; in fact, 
he had a long-standing friendly bet, of rather vague conditions, 
with one Jones, of the gunners, as to the manner in which they 
would acquit themselves in the event of their being ever really 
put to the test. 

But Inglis had seen from the outset that the only way to make 
any progress with his levies was to instil into them this spirit of 
pride in their status, and not to strive after miracles. He knew as 
well as any sergeant-major of Foot Guards that they had not in 
them the makings of a smart corps; so he turned as far as 
possible a blind eye upon their defects in appearance, but took 
every care that they became good shots, which they did become, 
or were so naturally ; and he took good care that they were happy 
and contented, and kept on hammering at the central idea that 
they were servants of the Sirkar and should be proud accordingly. 
And they did indeed become proud with the right pride. This 
helped to attain a state of discipline which otherwise could never 
have been dreamed of among such rough material; and side by 
side with these feelings there grew up in them a strong personal 
affection and honest respect for their commandant, so that below 
the rough surface of awkward, untidy ruffians was to be found a 
right loyal spirit, and a strong fellow feeling with all the interest 
of the Sirkar and the great Queen-Empress. They quarrelled 
among themselves on occasion, it is true, and once or twice 
used government ammunition in order to kill each other; but 
these were minor irregularities, and grew less frequent as time 
went on. 

So Inglis grew contented with, and confident in his men, for 
he knew they were loyal, he knew of their personal attachment 
to himself, while a more nimble lot hardly could be met with, or 
one more suited by instinct, character, and early training for 
the kind of rough warfare in which they would have to engage in 
emergency. 

Suddenly, one day early in September, and a few days before 
the ball took place that was alluded to in the last chapter, Inglis 
received a peremptory telegram ordering him to confine the area 
of his political operations entirely to the line of out-post down in 
the valley; this was followed by a letter stating the reasons, 
which were, that much discontent and disaffection had been made 
known as prevailing over large portions of the frontier ; that it 
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was desired that no chance of an open collision should be 
given to any frontier tribe for the present, and that it would 
in the meanwhile be highly rash and foolhardy on his part 
to expose himself more than necessary ; any personal attack upon 
him would cause complications which should be avoided at all 
costs. 

Captain Inglis acquiesced, for had not the order come from 
Simla? But the matter troubled him sorely. Had not he 
promised to go out the day after to the village of Larazar to settle 
a dispute which two Maliks, acting on a principle which was 
beginning to supersede the old idea of appealing to rifle and sword, 
had spontaneously agreed to refer to him. 

It was one of the first occasions that any such case had been 
brought to him, and he was eager to sow the seeds of the 
principles of justice among these people, and here was a grand 
opportunity. Besides, he had promised to go. What excuse could 
he make? For to such men as these it is hard to explain that 
a promise is no longer binding when a telegram and a written 
order from somewhere else intervenes. 

“Besides,” his thoughts went on, “if there is any danger of 
disaffection, why not let me be en évidence. If I hide myself 
unaccountably at a critical moment it will just give the chance 
they want to all the villains who might otherwise lie low.” 

But such a clear order had to be obeyed ; and Inglis, lying idle 
day after day in his front post at Ghazi Shah, fretted and grew 
morose. He sent trusty messengers to the Maliks of Larazar 
with the reasons for his absence, knowing full well that they 
would be misunderstood. If he had lied and said that he was ill, 
perhaps all would have been well. But he could not lie, and 
hated that way of being political, The answer he received did 
not belie his fears. He sent a further message—which it was 
probably an error of judgment for him to do—in one last endeavour 
to explain the workings of the Sirkar, and how it controlled his 
conduct. The reply that he received contained a touch, just a 
touch, of insolence, all duly hidden in a lather of flattery ; still he 
knew by then that perhaps the work of five years was thrown 
away. 

Meanwhile on the heights where these villages lay, above the 
valley, much work of a kind was on foot. The hold on disaffection 
had been relaxed ever so little; and now a wave of rebellion 
coming from tribes beyond swept upon these men also. 

A “Mullah ” came and preached here and there, and from here 
and there up rose men with free tongues, whose tongues had been 
tied for long by the influence of the brave, gentle-hearted Sahib, 
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who had come ever and anon and brought to bear upon them the 
light of the good intentions and the fearless power of the Sirkar. 
But now he came not, even though he had promised. And what 
was he after all but a man? and what were his countrymen but 
men, nay, unclean infidels and treacherous land-grabbers ! 

And so the fire was kindled, and all round these mountain-tops 
the tribesmen gathered and discussed their plan of campaign. 

“We will drive the Sahib from Ghazi Shah, we will build a 
strong tower below it, where the valley is narrow and there is 


a small kotal, and by the help of the prophet never let the Sirkar 
or any infidel come beyond ! 


There, one night, the fires burnt brightly on the hills all round 
the coast, but no shot was fired. The next day Inglis with a few 
sabres (he counted a sprinkling of “Sowars ” among his untidy 
army) went out reconnoitring as far as he would permit himself 
according to his interpretation of the orders he had received. On 
his return, as his party was retracing its steps down a nullah 
that led back into the main road, and which passes close under 
a jutting spur of hill, they were fired upon once—twice—thrice, 
and one man was hit and his horse shot dead under him. Inglis 
dismounted, and extricating the fallen rider and his carbine, he 
gave the carbine to one of the men, while with difficulty the 
wounded man was hoisted on to Inglis’ horse. The animal being 
a strong weight carrier, Inglis had soon mounted too, and now 
there was nothing to do but return to the post, and first of all 
to get beyond easy range of that threatening spur of hill. So 
they crashed over big rocks, leaped down into the strong beds 
of nuilahs, and galloped over ground all crumbling with rat-holes, 
till there was a decent interval left between them and the hill. 
They were soon quite close to the post, and glad to deposit the 
wounded man in the charge of the hospital assistant who 
ministered to the medical needs of the levies. On inquiry it 
was found that all had been quiet since they went out in the 
early morning; so that after all there was nothing to be 
gathered from the incident. Such a thing might occur any day, 
in peace or war, and was constantly occurring, for there was no 
control possible over every independent “ badmash” that might 
possess a rifle. 

Inglis telegraphed the details of what had occurred as a matter 
of routine, and without comment, mentioning also that fires had 
been seen on the hillside the night before. This also, though 
it might mean much, might on the other hand mean nothing at 
all. So having fulfilled his duties to the almighty wire, he retired 
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to his bungalow, changed his clothes, ate his breakfast, smoked, 
performed the ordinary routine of the day’s work, and so passed 
the day. 

About six o’clock in the evening he sallied forth, to stroll 
round the post, to talk to the men of the levies, and while away 
an hour. 

At one of the gates on the opposite side to that by which he 
had ridden in the morning he heard a slight commotion. The 
sentry at the gate was remonstrating volubly with a lad of some 
fifteen years, who was evidently trying to obtain admission, which 
the sentry was refusing to him. 

Inglis recognised the boy at once as Yusif Khan, the nephew 
of one of the Maliks of Larazar. This boy had come to him once 
before, begging to be enlisted in the levies. Inglis had laughed 
at him, and told him to come in two years’ time when he would 
be a big man, but that now he was too young. 

The men standing round informed him that the boy had tried 
to obtain admittance in the morning, but that as he had no pass 
into the post, he could not be admitted ; that he had then gone 
away, or had rather been driven away. And now, just as Inglis 
had approached, he had apparently sprung up again out of the 
ground, and began loudly clamouring for admission, and permission 
to speak to the Sahib. 

Inglis told them to bring him to his bungalow, and retracing 
his steps, sat down in his verandah awaiting the boy. It appeared 
that the latter wished no one to be present at the interview, and 
so everyone was sent away. Yusif then came forward and salaamed. 
When asked what he wanted, he began beating about the bush in 
true oriental fashion. 

“What do you want?” 

“Sahib, there were a great many fires last night on the hills.” 

“ Yes, and what then ?” 

“Sahib, they must have been clearly seen by you.” 

“ They were.” 

“ And, your honour, I want service in your honour’s army.” 

“Yes, but my good boy, what is the connection? And did I 
not tell you only the other day that you were too young ?” 

“Yes, Sahib, but be pleased to listen. Iam not tooyoung. Please 
listen. How can I be too young, for the Sahib knows that I can 
shoot. Did I not put a bullet into the Sahib’s empty wine-bottle 
two weeks ago, at a distance of three hundred yards, after three 
attempts, with my own rifle? and my rifle is not clean like your 
honour’s ; the rust has eaten it, and it is made of three broken 
pieces. And I can run down the stony hillside as well as any 
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grown man, and climb to the top of the high hills without fatigue, 
carrying a load of bullets. 

‘So, Sahib, I wish to serve as a soldier. 

“Protector of the poor, this is not all. Those fires last night 
were the fires of my own people; and they sat late by them 
reviling your people, and vowing that they would turn you from 
the valley, level your forts to the ground, and burn your honour’s 
white houses. And, Sahib, they have already shot down three 
men of their own, who were on their way to give’you warning. 
Many men are ready to fight, and by night more will be assembled, 
and to-morrow soon after dawn the attack will begin. I sat 
late last night where my uncle sat. I bowed my head and 
pretended to sleep, but I slept not, and when my uncle slept then 
I crept away, and crawling upon my belly till I could no longer 
be seen, I came to your honour’s fort at daybreak. The sentry 
would not let me enter, and drove me away ; so I went away, but 
crept back again, and hid between two large stones, on the chance 
that in the evening your honour might come forth, and by your 
honour’s kindness I have made my request.” 

Inglis did two things; he sent a salaam to the Sabadar of the 
levies, and he sent for a telegraph form. When the Sabadar came 
he solemnly enrolled Yusif Khan among the levies, and handed 
him over to the Sababar, bidding him see that he had all that 
he needed. Then on the telegraph form he wrote down all that 
was of importance in what he had just heard, and in order to save 
time, and to ensure speedy action, he. directed it to General 
Howell's staff officer at Laransabad ; he made no suggestions, but 
simply stated the fact that it was reported on credible authority 
that a large number of tribesmen would attack the post of Ghazi 
Shah soon after daybreak on the morrow. 

It was now seven o’clock in the evening, and what with a little 
delay here, and a little delay there, it was not until after nine 
at night that General Howell became possessed of the facts 
contained in the telegram. 

Now it so happened that at the time when the political officer 
had been left alone with his levies in the valley, and all regular 
troops had been withdrawn, certain very definite orders had been 
given to the G.O.C. at Laransabad, by which it was strictly laid 
down that the Salaman Khel valley was not to be considered in 
his district, and that, except in one contingency, he was on no 
account to mansuvre troops there. This seems at first sight a 
most short-sighted policy, but the order had been the outcome of 
a special agreement made with the Salaman Khels, by which, in 
return for certain concessions, they were given a promise that 
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they would not be harassed by the presence of regular troops in 
the valley, and that nothing short of a definite casus belli should 
lead to any such course being taken unless the posts in the valley 
were actually cut off from all communication with Laransabad. 
Now the information which General Howell received did not 
represent a state of affairs such as permitted the order to be 
suspended. No warlike act could be said to have been committed 
until the tribesmen actually began their attack (for the casual 
snipping of that morning could not be considered as involving the 
whole clan), and while the General was in receipt of information 
from the political officer, it could not be said that the latter was 
cut off from all communications. He longed madly to send out a 
flying column at once, but here again the grip of the almighty 
wire held him bound and helpless. He grimly compared himself 
to the Bengali station-master who despatched the famous telegram 
to his nearest European superior, a hundred miles away, with the 
words: “Tiger on the platform. Please arrange.” And it was 
with the ignominious feeling of being just such another as the 
Bengali that he referred the matter in a lengthy telegram, that 
took some little time to reach its destination. This was the 
telegram that was handed to Colonel Chambers, as he stood paying 
servile court to a maiden in her teens in a ball-room at Simla, and 
that might have lain for hours in his pocket, but that this same 
young lady, tired of his oppressive attentions, reminded him of it. 
But the answer that was given by word of mouth by Colonel 
Chambers, and was passed on by him in all the hurry of ardent 
love to Captain Gerald, and that Captain Gerald, rudely torn from 
the side of a comely matron, and precipitately flung from her good 
graces at the same time, and smarting cruelly from the effects of 
her tongue, despatched at the telegraph office, whatever its 


original purport may have been, reached General Howell at 
Laransabad, worded as follows :— | 


“Please direct Captain Inglis to return to Laransabad immediately, 
taking with him only what escort he considers necessary ; no reinforce- 
ments are to be sent from Laransabad.” 


And so small wonder that an order to tell Captain Inglis to 
abandon his post, and leave the levies holding it to be cut up by 
their infuriated countrymen, should have caused the General to 
exclaim : “ They are stark staring mad !” 

Then what of Inglis’ feelings when this same message was 
reported to him by telegraph, and reached him an hour later? 

It was five o’clock in the morning when the unwelcome scrap of 
paper was brought to him as he lay sleeping; he had slept but 
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two hours, for in view of the unsettled state of affairs he had been 
up half the night going the rounds of the sentries and seeing that 
all was well. He had found every man alert and vigilant, and 
the more responsible ones had appeared fully alive to the increased 
importance of their duties. He had talked to some casually, and 
in a tentative fashion had succeeded in drawing them out. He 
had gathered that in every case their attitude was one of resigna- 
tion to “ Kismet,” coupled with a fixed determination to hold out 
against their own countrymen for the sake of the Sirdar. So 
giving directions that he was to be called on the slightest cause 
for alarm arising, he had turned in for a couple of hours’ sleep 
with no despondent feelings, but with the idea uppermost in his 
mind that if his levies played up well on the morrow till help 
came it would be a great feather in their caps. 

And then he was awaked by this message. He lit his candle 
and read it dreamily. “ What was it allabout? ‘Take an escort— 
only what was necessary for his own safety.’ Leave the levies in 
the post? No, no, it can’t be. Let me read it again. God 
help me! it must mean that; there is no other meaning possible. 
But what can they want? What do they think? Are they all 
gone crazy or become old women? Howcan I? How could I? 
And yet they say I must. Well, how does the wire finish? ‘No 
reinforcements are to be sent from Laransabad.’ Phew! and they 
have got a brigade there lying on their backs doing nothing!” 

And the more he thought of it the more incomprehensible the 
telegram seemed and the more impossible it seemed to obey it. 
It was true that he could rise now, take a few Sowars with him, 
and be in Laransabad for breakfast, and have got clear of the post 
before the time that the attack was expected. But in another 
sense how impossible it was to doso! For one moment there 
was doubt in his mind, the honest doubt of a man who fears to 
disobey an order. He knew too that flat disobedience, such as he 
contemplated, was a grave offence ; that in the ordinary course of 
things he would suffer for it severely, and then, irrespective of 
consequences, to go against the dictates of discipline was hard to 
do. This doubt and hesitation was torture to him. In a moment 
he had weighed all in the balance, and as the horrible picture rose 
before his mind’s eye of a British officer turning tail and leaving 
to their fate a hundred and fifty faithful fellows, who relied on 
him, and who, mainly through his own doing, were now in danger 
of being cut up by their own countrymen, he rose from his bed 
exclaiming, “My God! it can’t be done. I will stay here till 
the last, for all the Simlas in the world.” 

He telegraphed back: “ Your telegram not understood: am 
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remaining here.” But the native who worked the wire came to him 
shortly to tell him that he could not succeed in transmitting the 
message, and thought that the wire must have been cut. “So 
much the better,” said Inglis bitterly to himself. “If they won't 
help me, at least they will have to leave me alone.” 

He dressed and prepared for a hot time. The men fell in, and 
their several posts were allotted to each. The garrison was just 
enough to man the walls, but few men were left in reserve, and 
Inglis foresaw that they would all be dead-beat before their work 
was ended, whatever that end might be. He knew too that it 
was only a fight against time, for if the tribesmen were deter- 
mined, they must eventually take the post, and meanwhile was 
there not a piece of paper lying in his pocket that told him in 
plain unmistakable terms that no reinforcements were to be sent 
from below. 

He thought it wise now to scan the sky-line of the hills on both 
sides of the post. Taking his field-glasses he looked all around, 
but not a sign was to be seen of a moving object. But lower 
down on the hillside, on either side of the valley, and within an 
easy range of where he stood, his eye detected with a shock several 
complete saugars. These had not been there the night before ; 
they must have been constructed for use during the night by the 
artful enemy. His first idea naturally was that they were even 
now occupied, but this was shortly dispelled by the sight of several 
bright standards appearing for a moment, followed by a shower of 
bullets plunging in and around the post, and apparently fired 
from higher up where the standard had appeared, though not a 
sign of a living creature was apparent a moment afterwards. 
This first fire did no harm, although some of the bullets had fallen 
in awkward places. “They can’t do us much damage as yet,” 
thought Inglis cheerfully; “they can only tire us out, or knock 
down an occasional fellow who exposes himself, and we must stick 
close to the walls while they fire down from the heights. We are 
splendidly loopholed; we have ditches and abattis all round; we 
have water and rations enough to keep us going several days, and 
we have got cool, willing fellows to defend each other.” 

Then came another shower of bullets, better aimed this time 
and more effective. Inglis heard a cry of pain behind him, and 
turning round saw a poor fellow lying grovelling on the ground 
with a stream of blood pouring from one of his putties. It was 
Yusif Khan the new recruit, that had brought the news of the 
attack. He bent over him, and the boy with one great effort 
restrained the low moan of pain that was just escaping him, 
and with a set face, but with a light of recognition in his 
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eyes, assured the Sahib that all was well; then the hospital Babu 
came up, and the boy was carried off to the shelter of the 
hospital. 

The bullets now came thick and fast; some stuck in the 
walls, some went singing over the fort, some struck the rough 
stone loopholes on the parapets, and broken pieces of lead came 
flying in at awkward angles and now and again lodged in the 
flesh of men. 

In a few minutes two men lay dead and another wounded, and 
meanwhile the enemy were clearly advancing. Nothing however 
could be seen of their advances. No vestige of clothing or limb 
of man showed up on the hillside, save only when the gay 
standards were lifted asa signal for firing. For the tribesmen 
were doing with the big stones of the hill what once a famous 
force had done with the trees of Birnam Wood; each man had a 
big stone that he pushed along in front of him, and crawling 
behind it, he was able to advance unseen. 

It was not much use to open fire. Yet who could let strong 
men stand and be hit for nothing when one and all were dying to 
loose off their rifles, aud when the letting off of a few rounds acted 
as a safety-valve to their feelings ? 

He let them fire. They fired steadily, aiming on the off-chance 
at points on the hillside; but the aim was futile, and the tribes- 
men still advanced, and now indeed were near to the saugars that 
with forethought they had prepared the night before as the 
position from which to make their fiercest onslaught. 

This steady advance had its effect upon the hitherto patient 
levies; some indeed lost heart, and one or two less staunch than 
the rest began to murmur. Then doubt came into their minds 
as to whether they were not after all playing the part of fools 
and dupes. Anxious questioning glances were cast upon Inglis, 
and at last one spoke. 

“Sahib, does the Sirdar know that we are being attacked ? ” 

“Yes,” came the answer in a slow stern voice; “I have 
informed the Sirkar.” 

Another man chimed in: 

“Sahib, will the Sirkar send help ?” 

“How should the Sirkar not send help?” he replied, and a 
nervous twitching of his arm made a piece of paper rustle in his 
pocket. 

“Protector of the poor, when will the army of the Sirkar 
come?” 

“Get behind your loophole, you son of an owl; the Sirkar will 
send help soon,” and again the paper rustled. 
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‘Has the Sirkar sent news that help is coming?” 

“Yes, look to your front,” he thundered, and the telegram that 
gave the lie to all his promises rustled in his pocket a third 
time, and he felt like Peter when the cock crew, and could 
have wept bitterly; he had to turn away and hide his head 
for a while, for he had never told a lie to a native in his life 
before. 





But after all he was not far from the truth, and indeed, black 
as the lie had seemed to him as he told it, yet even so he could 
hardly have believed that help would not come. Men, British 
or native, could hardly be left to die like dogs, with not a hand 
lifted to save them; and meanwhile General Howell, after for- 
warding the orders he had received, had been in a continuous fever 
of rage and anxiety. He had had his horse saddled at once, and 
soon was galloping to the telegraph office that any reply that 
Inglis might send should not be delayed in reaching him. He 
waited outside the office impatiently for half an hour. No answer 
could be expected in that time, but still he could wait no longer. 
He wrote off a hasty message, asking Inglis when he was to be 
expected ; this seemed as sensible a question to ask as any when 
the whole world was upside down. He stood over the operator in 
the hot stuffy room, pouring with perspiration, which he never 
noticed ‘at all. The operator felt nervous with the General at his 
elbow, and still more so when he found that something was 
distinctly wrong. At last, with much misgiving, and in a depre- 
cating manner, he said : 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but I can’t get them to answer; something 
is wrong with the wire.” 

But he was still more alarmed and astonished when the General, 
on hearing his remark, leaped in the air with a joyful shout, 
slapped his thigh for gladness, and in a moment was on his horse 
galloping towards the office of his staff officer. And as he went 
he kept muttering to himself, “They can’t stop me now! they 
can’t stop me now!” For the situation had altered ; it was now 
no case of a mere band of insignificant levies whose lives were at 
stake; it was no case of a single officer whose prestige in the eyes 

; of those whom he commanded was in grave jeopardy ; it was the 
almighty wire itself that had been cut, and this in itself was a 
call to arms. Did not the standing orders regulating his com- 
mand prescribe that, should communication with the posts in the 
valley be cut off, then, and then only, was he empowered to 
despatch troops into it. 

It was now not much after six. His garrison was trained to 
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meet emergencies; transport was ever ready to hand, and with a 
lightning rapidity, such as makes even the Germans wonder, 
a flying column was soon fallen in and ready to start; a handy 
little body of men and mules, the mules all sturdy and well 
under control, the men hardy, well-equipped, and ready in body 
and mind for any work that might come their way. 

Jones, of the mountain battery, commanded the column, and he 
bethought him now of his bet with Inglis, and, wondering grimly 
what the result would be, would have given all he had to be sure 
that he would lose it. Three hundred rifles, with two mountain- 
guns and a few sabres, made up the total, and with stout hearts 
and determination showing plain in their faces, the column filed 
out upon the Salaman Khel road, and settled down to its thirty 
miles march against time. 

The General’s parting words to Jones were as follows— 

“Good luck to you: and for God’s sake let the wire rip ; and go 
straight for Ghazi Shah.” 

Then turning back to cantonments, he composed and despatched 
a lengthy telegram for the information of the great men whose 
slave he was. This telegram puzzled certain wise heads, who 
could not see the reason for the somewhat laboured excuses it 
contained, and on other heads it fell like a thunderbolt, for it 


revealed a gigantic blunder that had been committed on the night 
before. 


Meanwhile the column rattled merrily along to order. Thirty 
miles against time is an ordeal in itself for every individual 
doing it, but perhaps it is worse to be the man who regulates the 
pace and who is confronted at every turn by the same dilemma— 
how to reach the goal in time without having your men all 
dropping away from you. 

Everything was all right for ten miles; the pace kept was good 
and steady; the men keen and uncomplaining, and not one fell 
out. Not so later on. Near the first levy-post two men dropped 
with heat apoplexy; while the column that not long before had 
kept almost within the proper limits from front to rear, now 
tailed out to twice that space. Mule loads came off here and 
there, and this delayed the baggage, though this had to rank as a 
secondary consideration in the present crisis; it could come up 
afterwards with its guard of thirty rifles, or else trust to luck. It 
was necessary to halt occasionally, and after each halt the task 
seemed greater and the goal if possible farther off. When, after a 
longish halt about halfway, the men had devoured their cooked 
rations, and now fell in again to resume the march, Jones, looking 
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down the line and seeing the signs of weariness that the food 
seemed only to have intensified, began to doubt and prayed 
inwardly that the day would end without failure. 

Luckily there seemed to be no great danger to be apprehended 
from the rear, or if there were it had to be ignored. Luckily 
too there were plenty of spare mules, and most of those that 
fell out could be placed on these, and later could be left at some 
block-house held by the levies, of which they passed several. 
It cost Jones a qualm, with his poor opinion of these ruffians, to 
leave good men and good rifles in their hands, but it was a case of 
necessity, and there was nothing else to be done, for there were 
now too many helpless men for the number of spare mules. 

It would take long to enumerate all the agonies that were 
suffered: the regular gnawing of the freshly raised and newly 
broken blister; the giddiness in the head of one; the nausea of 
another ; the foul clinging of dust to the throat of another, and his 
hopeless inability to drink from his bottle of water without 
lagging from the extra effort; the dead weight of the rifle and 
the drag-drag of the ammunition pouches on the hips; the grim 
misgiving of the strong man who has taken the rifle of a weaker 
on his own shoulder and fears after a while that he has taken 
too much upon himself; the feeling of dead weariness at the halt, 
and of pain all over as the march is resumed and the bugle blurts 
out the relentless call to advance; the sinking of despair as it is 
murmured down the column that there are six, five, four miles to 
cover still; the anxious looks of the officers as still another and 
another man falls out, and as the pace has perforce to be checked 
so that the tail of the column may keep up; the eager consultation 
of their watches as they pass some known landmark ; and when at 
last the head of the column reaches the kotal, from which the post 
of Ghazi Shah, lying in a dip of the valley beneath them, can be 
seen, the way their hands quiver, and the way their hearts beat 
as they raise field-glasses to their eyes to discover how things 
have fared with the beleaguered garrison. 

But what of the wild exultation of knowing that they are in 
time? How did the news brighten the grey looks of all as it 
spread in lightning rumour down the column? How did the 
aching, halting limbs spring again, and the thirst, the giddiness, 
the pain in the eyes, the tenderness in the feet, the dragging 
weight of arms and equipment all become forgotten? ‘The rumour 
was like a breath of magically healing air. It swept from front 
to rear and told them all that the enemy had so far been given no 
chance of rushing the post, but were gathered in groups behind 
rough saugars ; that these saugars were some seven hundred yards 
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away from the fort, and though higher than it, were yet lower 
than the kotal behind which they now stood; that the saugars 
were open towards the flank and rear, and that their inmates 
should be an excellent target for both the guns and the infantry ; 
and that so far the coming of the relieving party was apparently 
unknown to the tribesmen. 

This last fact, indeed, had puzzled Captain Jones throughout 
the march ; not a shot had been fired upon his advance guard, not 
@ sign of resistance shown; and even now he could see the tribes- 
men collected in their saugars and firing into the posts with their 
backs exposed to him, and evidently in blissful ignorance of his 
approach. 

He, of course, did not know how a trusty spy of the Salaman 
Khels had left Laransabad that very morning bringing the news 
that the Sirkar did not intend to send help, or that this happened 
to be the last spy from that quarter, so that no conflicting news 
had since come. 

And so now the Salaman Khels, serene in their minds from 
outside opposition, and revelling in the fight, were prolonging it 
sweetly like the taste of some dainty morsel, knowing that at any 
minute they could make the post theirs, yet now lying behind 
their saugars and easing off their fire somewhat to gaze in 
triumph at the wretches below, like some tiger pausing ere her 
last fatal pounce. 

Jones had taken the precaution of letting no one show himself 
above the summit of the kotal, and he laid his plans with a view 
to preserving this concealment till the critical moment. 

His artillery consisted of two guns only. He brought up the 
battery mules just on to the kotal, and found for each gun a spot, 
where it lay almost concealed by the irregularities of the ground. 
Meanwhile he sent the infantry slightly off to the flanks and bade 
them advance cautiously, half on the right flank, half on the left, 
to where they could fire with advantage upon the rear and flank 
of the saugar that lay nearest to each on its own side of the valley. 
They were not to fire until the two guns had dropped shells into 
their two saugars. 

The guns were then laid on the saugars and fired off simul- 
taneously. With a groan of disappointment, Jones saw that each 
gun had fired over the mark, the distance having been over- 
calculated, and he feared that after all he would not catch the 
enemy in their trap. But he ordered the guns to be re-loaded, 
and, with the sighting re-adjusted, to be fired again as quickly as 
possible. In reality the error in the sighting at first of the guns 
had done no harm, for the tribesmen, always afraid of artillery, 
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now lay paralysed with astonishment and fear in the saugars, not 
daring to move. They heard for certain that no help was coming 
from below; and now suddenly, without warning, and from no one 
could see where, the accursed shells of their foes had come 
whizzing over their heads. But the post itself had a better view 
' of the kotal, and the levies had hailed with joy the sight of the 
battery mules as they had cast their burdens. And now, quick as 
thought, when they perceived on what objects the guns were 
directing their fire, they sighted their rifles on the ground above 
each saugar and stood ready. It was less than two minutes that 
the tribesmen had lain helpless and inactive, but in less time 
still, “bomb, bomb” went the two guns from the kotal, and each 
shell went right home into the midst of a crowded mass, mangling 
limbs, and spilling blood, and dealing death. Like wasps from a 
smoked nest, and with wild shrieks of rage and panic, up the two 
hills from the two saugars ran a miserable mob, and as they ran 
“bang, bang” came deadly rifle-lading vollies from the infantry 
and on the kotal, and “ ping, ping, ping” in their backs came the 
swift independent firing from the posts. Many more fell dead, 
and many more wounded, and the rest ran for dear life up the hills. 
Then the guns fired upon the two saugars next within range; two 
shells dropped inside them, but behold they were empty. 

Like good hill-warriors the Salaman Khels knew how and when 
to make themselves scarce, and they had done so. With that 
marvellous rapidity and stealth that no European can understand, 
much less emulate, some fifteen hundred tribesmen that five 
minutes ago had been gathered and ready to pounce upon a 
wretched pent-up garrison had disappeared like the smoke from 
afar. 

Amid the excitement of victory, and when it was clear that 
further firing or pursuit was useless, Jones bethought him of his 
long-standing bet with Inglis. After sending piquets to the 
top of both hills, and arranging all that could be done for the 
comfort of his troops, he mounted his pony and trotted down 
the rough road to the post, eager to congratulate his friend on 
the splendid behaviour of his levies, and to vow to him that the 
very next night he dined at the mess in Laransabad he should 
drink a skinful of the best in honour of the levies, and as 
payment of the bet. 

So, bursting with pride and gladness, he clattered into the 
fort. A Subadar of the levies met him at the gate and saluted 
gravely and with dignity. 

“Sahib,” he said, “the Sirkar has indeed come, and we are 
saved.” 
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“ Yes, Subadar, Sahib saved, and just in the nick of time too,” 
he answered in what Pushtu he knew. “And great is the 
bravery of yourself and your men. But where is the Captain, 
Sahib ?” 

The Subadar’s dignity was dissolved in tears. 

“OQ lord and master, he lies on his back, and for some hours 
he had not moved, and there is a bullet in his breast. But the 
doctor, Babu, says that he still lives. Be pleased to come quickly 
to him. God knows that perhaps your honour may again open 
his eyes and breathe life into him.” 

Jones had dismounted, and now ran with the Subadar till they 
came to the little flower-garden by the bungalow where, on a 
charpoy under a mulberry tree, Inglis was laid. 

He looked at him gravely, helplessly, while a man ran to his 
pony to fetch his brandy-flask from the holsters, for this was 
the only remedy he could think of, and this seemed futile 
enough, since the hospital assistant had done all that could be 
done for him. 

Then the Subadar spoke again through his tears. 

“Sahib, he fell soon in the fight; but yet it was he that 
saved us, it was he that made our hearts brave and gave us 
hope. At one time we doubted; we knew not what was the 
intention of the Sirkar, and in our folly we feared that no help 
would come. But his last words were to bid us look to our 
front, and to tell us that the Sirkar had promised to send help, 
and then the bullet struck him and he fell. But his words 
remained in our hearts and we knew that help was come. So we 
looked to our front and indeed help came.” 

As he listened, Jones’s eye fell idly on a crumpled piece of 
pink paper held tightly in Inglis’ hand in an unconscious grip. 
In an absent way he took the hand in his, gently pressed back 
the fingers that held the paper, and taking it up, read what 
was written upon it. It was a telegram. And as the native 
officer told his tale of Inglis’ avowal that help would come, his 
eyes fell upon the words, “ No reinforcements are to be sent from 
Laransabad.” 

He glanced curiously at Inglis’ face, and there beneath the 
contortion of pain, beneath all the signs of exhaustion, beneath 
all the pallor of coming death, he thought he read too the 
traces of the fierce mental ordeal, with its doubt, its apprehension, 
and its shame, through which Inglis must have passed as he 
gave his strong denial to the charge that seemed too true. 

The spirit-flask came. Jones poured the contents down the 
dying man’s throat, and by the mercy of God he opened his 
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eyes once more, to see Jones standing above him, and to know 
that the help he had vouched for had come. 

A faint light of recognition came into his eyes. Jones, 
bending over him, raised his head gently with his hand ; a smile 
came into Inglis’ face as he looked up, and Jones just caught 
the words, “Thank God, it was true, it was true!” But 
these were the last words he spoke. 

7 * * * +. 

An old officer, who lately retired unexpectedly from an 
important appointment with the rank of major-general, now 
bores his friends intensely in the club of a small watering-place 
in the Channel Islands; and a once promising officer now does 
the dull daily round of regimental duty in a steamy cantonment 
of Lower Bengal, thinking often regretfully of the delights of 
a certain city on a hill, and dreaming sometimes of a fair siren 
with drooping eyelashes. 

And in a famous frontier regiment a young native officer wins 
good esteem and carries his head high, and thinks sometimes 
with sorrow of the first Sahib he ever knew; and his name is 
Yusif Khan. 


Powe. Minuiweron. 











Sn the Country of Laurence Sterne. 


TuerreE is no better walking to be had within the four seas than 
across a Yorkshire moor. The air is intoxicating; the sun’s heat 
may be tropical elsewhere; here it is ever tempered by breeze, if 
not by high wind. One is knee-deep in honey-sweet heather; the 
grouse rise in numbers at your feet, and sweep down the wind 
with the speed of an express bullet. While the deep valleys are 
sweltering under the fierce August sun, here you are striding and 
swinging along with a sense of glorious freedom, vigorous and 
exhilarated. If to matters archeological inclined, Yorkshire has 
the best of everything to offer you in that way too. Down in 
those lovely valleys below, nestle cathedral and abbey and castle 
of unique historical interest. And if you want to see all these good 
things, scent the moorland breezes, or search the country for its 
treasures, you cannot, in one way, do better than make the 
somewhat uninteresting watering-place of Harrogate your head- 
quarters. 

If one may be permitted the paradox, the great attraction in 
this least attractive of health resorts, is the facility with which 
one can escape from the dead level of its quasi-fashionable 
monotony. Day after day you are lured away. Now it is by 
York with its Roman and medieval associations, now by the 
quieter charms of Ripon; even a glorious day at Durham is 
possible;—and then by abbeys without number—Fountains, 
Bolton, Bylands, and Rivaulx, and many more. And of distinctly 
literary interest there are two spots which must be seen. Well 
within a twenty-mile radius of Harrogate were the homes of two 
great romancists—of Charlotte Bronté and of Laurence Sterne. 
Haworth lies within an easy day’s excursion on the one side, 
and the country of the great sentimentalist is of as easy access on 
the other. 

It was a hot August day on the Yorkshire moors and a still 
hotter day on the Yorkshire plains, when the writer reached the 


















IN THE COUNTRY OF LAURENCE STERNE. 


little station of Shipton, the first stop made by the northern train 
in its run from York to Thirsk. His object was to visit the little 
hamlets of Sutton-on-the-Forest and Stillington, in whose churches 
the voice of the eccentric Yorick was first heard as a preacher- 
Coxwold, the third parish of which Sterne was vicar, and where 
the larger share of his literary work was done, lies somewhat north 
of these places and is not to be accomplished in the same day ;— 
but of Coxwold anon. 

The walk from Shipton to Sutton is one of about six miles, 
through a country in strong contrast to the glorious moorlands. 
Here one might be walking through the well cultivated plains of 
Lincolnshire or the rich Midland counties—shady lanes and level 
roads; tilled land and fattening cattle; orchards rich with the 
promise of autumn ; bees that 


“think warm days will never cease 
For summer hath o’er-brimmed their clammy cells”; 


sweet villages of russet-brick houses, each with a wealth of plum- 
trees scaling its walls; and village churches lovingly restored 
under the watchful care of a higher and nobler race of clergy than 
that to which our jackanapes parson belonged. These are the 
characteristics of the district in which fate placed that restless 
parodox, that sentimental buffoon, but withal great genius, the 
Rey. Laurence Sterne. 

With Ireland the early years of Sterne were closely associated. 
In place after place in that land he sojourned, as his father, 
Lieutenant Roger Sterne, was ordered with his family from one 
military station to another. He is sometimes claimed as an 
Irishman. True, he was born in Ireland, and accident compelled 
a more or less continuous residence in the country for the first 
ten or eleven years of his life; true, his mother had connections in 
Ireland, to wit, the Rev. Mr. Fetherston, Rector of Annamoe, Co. 
Wicklow, where the famous escape of Laurence from the millrace 
took place; true, even the distinctly Suffolk and Yorkshire family 
of Sterne had a relation in Mullingar who proved a kind friend to 
the poor waifs when military orders allowed Roger Sterne and his 
family to rest for a time in the neighbourhood, and who, as 
Laurence tells us in his curious autobiography, “ took us all to his 
castle, and kindly entertained us for a year ;” but Sterne was born 
in Ireland, as hundreds of other sons and daughters of regiments 
are born, of English parents without settlement, and he was 
therefore English of the English. At Clonmel he first breathed; 
and Dablin, Drogheda, Mullingar, Wicklow, Carrickfergus and 


Londonderry, in succession, harboured the boy Laurence. There 
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is one other connection with Ireland. Mrs. Sterne, Laurence’s 
mother, appears to have kept a school, somewhere in that country, 
so late as 1758, and to have become bankrupt, as so many have, 
since then, in this vocation of school-keeping in Ireland. But 
Laurence left the land for ever in 1723, a boy of between ten and 
eleven, and haying taken his degree at Cambridge in 1736, was 
ordained a priest and inducted into the living of this little Yorkshire 
village of Sutton-on-the-Forest in one and the same year, viz., 
1738, where he remained for nearly twenty years, an obscure 
country clergyman, giving no promise of future greatness, but, 
as he himself states, finding in “books, painting, fiddling, and 
shooting his chief amusements,” to which category he might 
justly have added “flirting ”—a curious summary of the whole 
duty of a parish clergyman as understood by one at least in 
those days. 

If one can manage it, it is well to see Skelton Castle, which is 
not far from Shipton ; because Skelton Castle, as it stood in Sterne’s 
time, and its eccentric owner, John Hall, best known as John Hall 
Stevenson and as the author of “Crazy Tales,” had much to 
answer for in the process of de-clericalizing Parson Sterne. But 
Skelton Castle as Sterne knew it has been completely metamor- 
phosed. The queer, patchwork, ramshackle edifice, reared on a 
platform of buttressed terraces above the swamp which surrounded 
it, with its crazy minarets and pigeon-cotes and crooked weather- 
cocks, is a thing of the past. Even the noble Norman keep which 
formed the nucleus of this extraordinary home of Sterne’s friend 
and boon companion, was demolished by the successor of Crazy 
John, amidst the tearful protestations of the local clergyman and 
of all archzologists. There is now but a plain modern house upon 
the scene of somuch interest. Here did John Hall gather around 
him a herd of clever eccentrics who delighted to call themselves 
“The Demoniacs Club.” Here besides Laurence Sterne, known 
to this unsavoury club as the “ Blackbird,” were to be found from 
time to time, summoned by the president to wild intellectual revels 
and fleshly jollifications, the Rev. Robert Lascelles, nicknamed 
“Panty,” after Pantagruel of Rabelaisian memory; an extra- 
ordinary creature, one William Hewitt, who starved himself to 
death by way of amusing his friends; Zachary Moore, perhaps the 
most respectable of the set; Pringle an architect, familiarly dubbed 
Don Pringello, and three rollicking colonels, Hall, Atkinson, and 
Lee by name. Of what these members did when they met, there 
is no exact record extant, but from references in Sterne’s letters 
to the life at Crazy Castle, and judging the standard of con- 
versational morality which probably prevailed by the tone of the 
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outrageous metrical effusions of John Hall, it may be safely 
asserted that the deeds and words of the members of “the 
Demoniacs Club” were but little removed in point of moral 
reprobation from the tone which prevailed in such nefarious 
gatherings as the “Twelve Monks of Medmenham,” a club of 
which John Hall had been a member, Hell-fire Clubs and the like, 
of which there was quite an epidemic at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

The passion which he freely admits he entertained for the 
companionship of these worthies, taken in connection with the 
above description of his own pursuits at Sutton, forces one to the 
conclusion that Sterne’s real heart lay with pleasures which, to 
say the least of it, were incompatible with his life as a clergyman. 
And yet on the other hand there are no signs, at least before his 
fame drew him away to the intoxicating pleasures of London life, 
of neglect of his clerical duties. His preaching was regular and 
of course able, as many of the forty-five sermons which exist, 
attest, and he appears, at all events at Sutton, to have taken 
much interest in the temporal, if not the spiritual, affairs of his 
parishioners. 

The forest in which Sutton is situated is that of Galtres, but 
like many another similar district in England is one only in 
name—for of forest trees there is hardly one. Sutton is a 
charming little village of one long street, with the customary 
dominating church and vicarage, to which the visitor is insensibly 
drawn. The church looks fresh and new, and is partly so in fact, 
for with the exception of the tower, which strangely stands to one 
side of the nave, the south wall and the chancel, the fabric was 
rebuilt in 1877, and of later years has had side aisles added, and 
other improvements made. But if modern in appearance, it is of 
very ancient foundation, dating so far back as 1223. The great 
Nevilles, Earls of Westmoreland, owned the neighbouring Castle 
of Sheriff Hutton and proved true benefactors to this little church. 
There still exists a document issued by “ Walterus, D. G. 
Eboracensis Archiepiscopus,” confirming the endowment of the 
vicarage, which had been effected by that “nobilis vir dominus 
Henricus de Nevill,” about the middle of the thirteenth century ; 
and his great descendant Ralph Neville is said to have subsequently 
built a portion of the church. Of such remote times there survives 
no dated relic, the quaint old alms-box carrying us back only so 
far as 1673. The pulpit, though modified from the three-decker 
arrangement, it is gratifying to know, was Sterne’s own, very plain 
and of oak. From this pulpit he may have delivered that extra- 
ordinary discourse on the text, “It is better to go into the house 
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of mourning than into the house of feasting,” which began with 
the startling announcement, “That Ideny,” most probably 
illustrating the value of his spiritual teaching by proceeding 
next day toa jovial meeting at Crazy Castle; or that one on 
“Job's expostulation with his wife,” which, substituting 
“Laurence Sterne” for the patriarch’s name, too frequently 
received practical comment from family incidents in the vicarage, 
which stands close by. The present house is not the rectory in 
which Sterne dwelt, for that, “a retired thatched house,” as he 
describes it, was burned down in 1764. “I have had,” he writes 
after taking up residence at Coxwold, “a parsonage house burnt 
down by the carelessness of my curate’s wife. As soon as I can, I 
must rebuild it, I trow, but I lack the means at present; yet I am 
never happier than when I have not a shilling in my pocket; for 
when I have, I can never call it my own.” But this intention 
was never fulfilled. The light-hearted Yorick had a cavalier way 
of brushing aside obligations, and the following excerpt from the 
records of Sutton written by Sterne’s immediate successor, tells in 
no ambiguous terms what was thought of his conduct. 


“Be it remembered that in the year 1764, during the Incumbency of 
Mr. Laurence Sterne, the Vicarage House in this place was burnt down, 
and entirely destroyed. That he continued Vicar till he died in 
March 1768, and though he had been frequently admonished and required 
to rebuild the Vicarage House, he found means to evade the performance 
of it. That His Grace Robert Lord Archbishop of York, collated 
Andrew Cheap, M.A., to the said Vicarage, on the 25th March 1768, and 
he was inducted into the possession thereof on the Second day of 
April 1768. That at the time of his induction he found no materials for 
building upon the Vicarage, except some pieces of timber, saved from the 
fire, when the late House was consumed, and of very little value. That 
the said Vicar reported to the Archbishop the ruinous state of the 
Vicarage, and was advised to accept a composition for dilapidations from 
the widow and Administratrix of Mr. Sterne, if she should offer a reason- 
able one. That he was very desirous of settling matters in this way to 
have the widow the trouble and expense of a suit. That she could not be 
induced to consent to pay a very small composition, which was pro- 
portioned to the indigent circumstances she was supposed to be left in, 
rather than to the charges of rebuilding the Vicarage House. That the 
said Vicar did, in due time, institute a suit for dilapidations in the 
Chancellor’s Court at Ycrk, in which, after some progress was made the 
widow made oath of her insolvency and tendered the sum of Sixty pounds 
in lieu of dilapidations, and for the charges of suit. That the Vicar 
accepted the said sum by the advice of his Counsel, and soon after began 
to prepare for building a Vicarage House, and other necessary erections.” 


But though the church is altered and Sterne’s home is gone, 
there is one most interesting and most precious relic, the parish 
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register, of which the present rector is the courteous custodian. 
The information it supplies is interesting and has been made 
much use of by the biographers of Sterne; for Sterne adopted 
the curious and original method of entering records of facts and 
incidents connected with his private life, which, hardly coming 
under the category of parish records with their dry details 
of births, deaths, and marriages, are most precious in this case. 
At the commencement of his rule he devotes a page to himself, 
and tells us how that he was “inducted into ye Vicarage of 
Sutton Aug. ye 25, 1738,” created (sic) Master of Arts at 
Cambridge July 1740, made Prebend of Givendale Jan. 1740 
and of North Newbald Jan. 1741,” and also chronicles the fact 
of his marriage in York Minster to “ Elizabeth Lumley the 
30th day of March 1741 (being Easter Munday)” (sic); tells 
how a daughter Lydia was baptised on October Ist, 1745, and 
how she died the next day ; and how in December, 1747, another 
Lydia was born to him, that daughter who was the only being 
that drew out from his heart the true affection, which from 
beneath all his buffoonery, his sentimentalism, his play-acting, 
is thus unexpectedly disclosed. She married a Frenchman, a 
M. Medalle, and to her we owe the preservation of her father’s 
letters, which throw so much light on his career, and to her 
he addresses his short autobiography. And then this eccentric 
takes delight in recording how that an unusual hailstone shower 
marked the year 1715 by falling in the month of May, and that 
the stones were the size of “pidgeons eggs.” He is also most 
careful to note the details of his expenditure on the repairs of 
the vicarage and in the purchase of plants and fruit-trees for the 
glebe garden. Some pages of this curious parish register read 
more like a private ledger than anythizg else. At the close of a 
series of financial entries, occurs this truly Shandean record, 
“spent in shaping the rooms, plastering, underdrawing, and 
jobbing, God knows how much!” 

In strong contrast to the well-kept church and grounds of 
Sutton are those of Stillington, the second living which in 
a curious way Sterne was able to join in the year 1745 to the 
work and emoluments of Sutton. It was a parish easy to serve, as 
the quaint but unattractive village is only two miles northwards. 
An ugly and somewhat mildewed church is that of Stillington, 
rebuilt, with the exception of the chancel, in 1840. The pulpit 
even is not Sterne’s; and the only features which recall his 
times, are monuments in the chancel to the Croft family, who 
seem to have been the only respectable people in the neighbour- 
hood who “kept up” with their eccentric rector, for whom Sterne 
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appears to have had a real affection, and to whom a large number 
of his letters are addressed ; and in these feeling words he writes 
of them: “At Stillington the family of Crofts showed us every 
kindness ; ’t was most agreeable to be within a mile and a half 
of an amiable family who were ever cordial.” Yet this pleasant 
and goodly commerce to the north of Sutton could not keep him 
from Crazy Castle and its questionable attractions on the south. 


Sterne 


had a friend, Lord Fairfax, patron of the living, who had promised 


that if 


became vacant he would make her a compliment of it.” Co- 
incidentally with her marriage the living did become vacant, 
and thus Sterne became a pluralist. However, there appears 
to have- been a little more knowledge, on the part of the donor 
as to who the clergyman of Yorkshire was to be, than appears on 
the surface. 

Transcending in point of interest and association both of these 
early clerical haunts, is Coxwold, whither he moved in 1760, and 
where he lived off and on until he died in 1768. Coxwold is 
deserving of a day to itself, and can best be got at by running by 
the northern train from York to Pilmoor Junction, and thence 
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came by Stillington in this way. His wife, Miss Lumley, 


she married a clergyman in Yorkshire, “ when the living 





back upon the line to New Malton, alighting at the pretty little 


station 
begins 


of Coxwold ; and if the visitor goes by the early train and 
the day as the writer did, with breakfast at the quaint old 


“ Fauconberg Arms,” the inn in which one feels instinctively the 
sick Lieutenant le Fevre died, notwithstanding my Uncle Toby’s 
determination, he will do well, and will thus get his mind into 
true Shandean tune. 


By Lord Fauconberg, or as Sterne has it, Falconbridge, he was 
presented to this living, worth some £70 a year in hisday. Up 
from the station rises the fairly steep ascent of the village main 


street, 


church. To the right and left are buildings of an excellence 
surprising to find in a place so small. On the right is a range 
of pretty buildings, old almshouses, “founded by Thomas Earl 
of Fauconberg, for ten poor aged and impotent men,” bearing the 
date 1662 and the scutcheon of the Fauconbergs. Further on, 
on the right, past the cottages smothered in sweet climbing 


plants, 


until you find the hill crowned by the handsome parish 





is the fine inn which is evidently very old, though possibly 


not quite so old as the landlady would have it to be, who informed 
the writer that she heard it was built before Newborough Priory, 


the Wombwells’ place hard by, but seeing that Newborough 
dates from 1125, this could hardly be. 
The church, though externally perhaps somewhat too decorative 
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for a village kirk, is very charming with its gargoyled octagonal 
tower. Internally itis very plain, but its attraction lies in this 
unadorned simplicity, for the nineteenth century has left every- 
thing within the nave of the church as Sterne found it and left 
it in the eighteenth century. There is the commonplace nave 
with no aisles and no transepts, dating from 1450, down which 
Sterne’s voice rang from reading-desk and pulpit over his clerk’s 
head, whose seat below is untouched, as is the desk and pulpit, by 
the fell destroyer’s hand. The chancel, rebuilt in 1776, and 
therefore after Sterne’s time, is a study in ugliness in itself; very 
narrow and very long, it is almost choked up by the heavy and 
gorgeously decorated tombs of the Fauconbergs. One highly- 
coloured monument to “ William Belasys,” who died in 1603, was 
evidently deemed a magnum opus by its constructor, for the 
sculptor took care to carve upon the base, in prominent lettering, 
the information that ‘‘ Thomas Brown did carve this tomb himself 
alone of Hesselwood stone.” And then in this strange chancel 
is one of the most extraordinary arrangements for the administer- 
ing of the Communion we have ever seen. Had the rails been run 
straight across, the narrowness of the chancel would have admitted 
of administration to but a few worshippers at a time; but this 
difficulty is overcome by projecting and prolonging the rails down 
the chancel in a narrow bay, which enables the clergyman to 
walk down amongst his kneeling flock, “the few sheep in the 
wilderness” as Sterne apologetically called them when leaving 
them to the wolves for a merry week in York or London. In the 
church porch is a tablet to the memory of one Elizabeth Faucon, 
which, for prettiness of sentiment, if not as a favourable specimen 
of Latinity, is worthy of quotation. 


ECCLESIZ DE BAINTON RECTORIS ET PATRONI FILIA 
ELIZABETHA FAUCON EX PRIMIS VIRGO VIRGINIB 
ADVENTU SPONSI PSTOLANS ATRIO HOC SACRATO 
DISCUBUIT ZTIS sum 23 pnr 1651, oct. 27. 
DORMIENTE IESU RESPICE—SURGE TE REGNE. 


But the centre of real interest at Coxwold lies in Shandy Hall, 
a plain, double-gabled, whitewashed house, some hundred yards 
beyond the village, on the road to Bylands Abbey and Thirsk. 
An excellent house it must have been, for it has been found 
practicable to divide it amongst three distinct residents, and each 
has a comfortable share. In Sterne’s time it was a red brick 
house, with red-tiled roof and pretty little diamond-paned 
windows. But the restoration effected by Sir George Wombwell 
has somewhat altered these features. Sterne liked the place; “it 
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is a sweet retirement in comparison of Sutton”; and thus he 
writes of his residence here :— 


“Tam as happy as a prince at Coxwold, and I wish you could see in 
how princely a manner I live. "Tis a land of plenty. I sit down alone 
to venison, fish, and wild-fowl, or a couple of fowls or ducks, with curds 
and strawberries and cream and all the simple plenty which a rich valley 
(under Hamilton Hills) can produce, with a clean cloth on my table, and 
a bottle of wine on my right hand to drink your health. I have a 
hundred hens and chickens about my yard; and not a parishioner catches 
a hare or rabbit or a trout, but he brings it as an offering to me.” 


Over the doorway is a tablet thus inscribed : 


SHANDY HALL. 
HERE DWELT LAURENCE STERNE, MANY YEARS INCUMBENT OF COXWOLD. 
HERE HE WROTE TRISTRAM SHANDY AND THE SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. DIED IN LONDON 1768, AGED 55 YEARS. 


Not strictly correct is this inscription, for two of the nine 
volumes of ‘Tristram’ had already been written and published 
before he came to dwell at Coxwold. But the last seven volumes 
and the ‘Sentimental Journey’ were written in the little room 
on the right hand of the hall into which we drop down by a 
steep step. 

It is hard to get at the truth of Sterne’s real feelings from his 
correspondence—he was a sad opportunist in the matter of letter- 
writing. The letters addressed to his friend Croft, of which that 
quoted above, describing his life at Coxwold, is one, are in strong 
contrast to the somewhat ribald productions he sends to his friend 
John Hall Stevenson; but there is one fact only too apparent, 
that this description of Arcadian simplicity of life at Coxwold, 
which he affects to enjoy so much, is not even half the truth. 
There is another and a sad side to the picture. When a man of 
forty-seven years of age suddenly leaps from obscurity into fame, 
and becomes the hero of the literary and fashionable society of 
London, a cool head and a sound basis of morality and common- 
sense are needful to preserve the nobler qualities of soul intact. 
Of these antidotes Yorick had none at command; once he had 
tasted the sweets of adulation, Coxwold became intolerable. “I 
rejoice,” he writes to J. H. Stevenson, “ you are in London. Rest 
you there in peace: here ’tis the devil”; this is the sentiment 
over and over again expressed in letters to intimates, for whose 
good opinion he cared not a rush. And when the burden of fame 
falls upon a physically, as well as a morally, weakened being, 
when death has already laid his hand upon the man, and makes 
him know that a few short years of struggle with the surest and 
deadliest of diseases will end all, it is little to be wondered at 
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that the ill-balanced mind of Sterne was found wanting. Winters 
abroad, fashionable dissipation in London and York in the spring, 
a few summer months’ sojourn at Coxwold with hard literary 
work, fill up the tale of the last seven years of his life. And the 
virtually unfrocked parson finally sinks into an unknown grave in 
a London churchyard, from a deathbed deprived of eyen the com- 
forting presence of a friend. 


L. E. STEEte£. 





Cured at Royat. 
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Ir was the gargling enclosure at Royat. Anyone wishing to 
fathom the abysms of humiliation which can be reached in this 
humiliating existence has only to join the band of throaty 
pilgrims at Royat. Perhaps gargling in the public garden, 
with the inhabitants of Royat and Clermont Ferrand behind 
you giggling unrestrainedly, is one of the lower rounds. Nature, 
who is notoriously rather vulgar in everyday life, is odiously 
vulgar at Royat; to hear the expansive foreigner gargle there is 
a thing one can never forget, even in one’s dreams. 

Suddenly the left-hand music ceased. Crash! Flop! The 
performer on E flat had lost her balance and tipped over. The 
bassoon performer in the next compartment reached his glass 
hastily on to the shelf beside him and darted gallantly to the 
rescue. He was only in time to see a windmill-like movement, 
and witness the lady subside on the back of her head on to the 
fragments of her glass mug. To his horror he saw a gash appear 
in her wrist, and beheld human gore—a sight which usually made 
him very ill—flowing liberally from it. 

“ Mon Dieu! Vous vous étes blessée ?” he inquired. 

The lady, who was a stout-hearted British girl, sat up and 
produced a tiny pocket-handkerchief. 

“Nothing to make a fuss about,” she replied. “Have you a 
handkerchief you can lend me ?” 

Costume at gargling time (7 a.m.) is apt to be superficial; but 
he produced one from the recesses of a huge ulster, which formed, 
I fear, with a pair of unmentionables, the chief of his attire. It 
was not very clean, for it was the stock morning supply of some 
days, and the lady eyed it doubtfully. 
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“Attend but an instant,” he said, in horrid English, and with 
a mighty tug he wrenched off the cuff of—something underneath. 
When a gentleman cheerfully offers up a shirt in your service, 
that surely serves as some sort of introduction, be it a day or a 
night garment, and there is reason to fear that, on this occasion, 
it was the least starched form of introduction. 

“Can you arise yourself up?” he asked. 

“Perfectly well,” she said. “Give me your hand, will you?” 

“Tf you allow, I support you.” 

“Bless me, I’m all right,” she said; “it’s only a cut.” But 
unfortunately as she rose to her feet she got very white, the 
earth gave a terrible lurch beneath her, and she stumbled against 
her preserver, nearly landing him too on the floor. Seeing she 
was very giddy and faint—she had had no breakfast—he put his 
arm quietly round her waist, and with a “ Pardon, je vous prie,” 
half helped and half lifted her across to the well, to enlist the 
services of the pink-bowed woman who ruled despotically over the 
mugs and the turbulent spring “ Eugénie.” 

“ Mais c'est la demoiselle de 1 Hétel Bric-a-Brac! Qwa-t-elle 
done, la pawvre demoiselle? Dieu! qu'elle est pile! No, monsieur, 
you cannot put her down inside, it is too wet. I will bring out a 
chair: and she so amiable, so beautiful, so charming! Here are 
five days she come down so gay from the hotel, before all the 
others, so neat, and saying in her French so pretty and so bad, 
‘ Bonjour tout le monde ; les matins sont si froids ; que je deteste 
gargariser,’ and has monsieur not envy to go and get some 
cognac ?” 

“Nonsense, Madeleine,” said the young girl, whose colour had 
been gradually returning, “I shall be all right in the twinkling 
of an eye. Vous dites des bétises, comprenez? Je ne want pas 
cognac ; je vais & mon bain dans un second.” 

Madeleine beamed. “ Ah la voila qui parle encore, she dies not 
yet, she has some courage, the pretty one, she will take a bath, 
hein? While the hand bleeds to tear the heart she will go on 
with her traitement. Mademoiselle shall go down to the étab- 
lissement between Madeleine and monsieur, and there we shall 
find the doctor, who will bind up the arm of mademoiselle, and 
she may perhaps pulverise—but baths! No!” 

The portly Madeleine had tucked one of Miss Charlotte 
Fortune’s arms into hers, while monsieur had taken charge 
of the other, and in this ignominious way she entered the hall 
of the bathing establishment. Monsieur had had leisure to 
observe that the patient was a very pretty girl, and remained 
to help to bind up the wound. He was a busy man, being a 
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professional singer, and could hardly afford to lose a morning of 
his cure, but monsieur had experienced a feeling in helping the 
brave mademoiselle quite differing from anything he had known 
since the days when he was eighteen, and loved a lady of thirty- 
two (with all the fervour of a truly artistic soul) to the verge of 
suicide. When Miss Fortune’s head had all but rested on his 
shoulder he had felt an at-peace-with-all-the-world sort of feeling 
steal over him, combined with a desire to attack ferociously anyone 
who threatened to disturb this soul-entrancing arrangement. He 
now felt it would be unmanly, un-Christian, inartistic, to leave the 
lady before he was quite sure she would recognise him again. He 
had already made up his mind to change to the Bric-a-Brac hotel, 
for there thronged to his mind, all of a sudden, a hundred objec- 
tions to the Hotel de la Sauce Piquante, where he had already 
installed himself. Meantime he was watching the doctor manipu- 
late a nasty jagged gash, which had severed some small vein or 
artery above the wrist. 

“ Mademoiselle must do nothing more this morning,” decided 
the doctor; “she must go home and rest, and surtout have 
breakfast; this afternoon, perhaps” (as though it were a great 
treat), “the pulverisation—but baths! No! Mademoiselle must 
content herself to lose a day. She will be carried home in a 
sedan chair.” 

Into a sedan chair, therefore, mademoiselle was duly crumpled, 
but no one was permitted to shut the door but monsieur himself. 
“TI will accompany her in case she faints,’ he announced, and the 
procession wended its way uphill. Bump, bump, bump! A sedan 
chair going uphill or upstairs is only rivalled by the acuteness 
of a sedan chair bumping downstairs, threatening every moment 
to run the top of one’s spine out at the top of one’s skull; but, in 
spite of this, Miss Charlotte had a nice pink colour as monsieur 
bade her good-bye, uttering a profusion of regrets and sympathetic 
speeches, and announcing his intention of inquiring for her 
personally in the evening. She walked upstairs pretty firmly, 
waving her sound hand over the banisters to him, and he began 
to feel that Romeo’s part was an even more soul-filling rédle than 
he had been in the habit of considering it. And yet monsieur 
was considered to have made a very fervent Romeo before this— 
on the stage. 

Miss Charlotte Fortune—she was never able to forgive her 
parents for the Charlotte—was going through the cure at Royat, 
whither she was accompanied by an old governess, to get rid of 
the bad effects of reading, for hours a day, to an old grandmother, 
an ancestor whose recent death had only occurred just in time to 
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save Charlotte’s voice from utter extinction. She had lived very 
quietly with the cross old lady, who finally left her enough, when 
she died, to live on fairly comfortably. Then Charlotte started 
off to see the world, but she was obliged to begin with Royat, 
so as to get her voice and health restored, that she might be 
able to enjoy life properly. And it was thus she began, by 
inflicting a severe wound on her own arm, and on the heart of 
monsieur ! 

The upbringing of monsieur had of course been very different. 
Half English and half French—speaking both these languages, as 
well as four or five others, more or less deplorably—he had been 
a Bohemian from the very beginning of his career. Innate good 
taste and an artistic fastidiousness had kept him pretty straight, 
but it can hardly be said that he walked in the grooves in which 
we others (who follow the conventional lines) remain to the end 
of time—dully. When monsieur was pleased he frisked like a 
young lamb; when monsieur was displeased he groaned audibly, 
blood-curdlingly, and let himself go generally. He was on most 
affectionate, though perfectly proper, terms with a number of 
ladies with beautiful real voices, and more or less artificial com- 
plexions and figures. When he wanted anything he sang for it, 
whether it was a female heart ora supper. To hear monsieur 
sing—but there, we can all hear monsieur sing if we pay a guinea, 
or even, from a respectful distance, five shillings, and very soulful 
and beautiful it is. Monsieur’s voice is of a quality—but go and 
hear it; it is well worth a guinea or even five shillings, and 
monsieur himself is simply charming. When Miss Fortune 
appeared on the stairs, going down to dinner, with her wrist 
artistically bound up, the first person her eyes beheld was 
monsieur. 

“You are better; you do not suffer?” coming to her side as 
they passed down the hall. 

“Not a bit, thank you. Are you dining here?” 

An ingenuous blush tinged the cheek of monsieur. 

“TI come to stay,” he explained. “I liked not the Sauce 
Piquante. My bed was hard; there was a baby who squealed, 
and in the next room was a German who sang all the time out of 
tune, Diew! what a voice! and what ear! and what noise! 
It would have prevented my cure. I must have the mind content, 
peaceful, so I came here to you.” 

“Well, I hope you will find peace here,” said Miss Fortune ; 
“but I can’t say we are very quiet, there are such a lot of us.” 

“T think I shall find what I want,” and a very serious ogle 
took place at this juncture, unfortunately lost, as the lady was 
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looking for her duenna, who was already at table, and she bowed 
and went her way. 

Conversation at bathing-places is not brilliant. How can 
it be when you have been soaked, and steamed, and sprayed over 
all day? 

“ How did you get on to-day ?” 

“My bathing-woman knocked me clean over with a douche. 
Jast look at my arm, it’s black and blue. I’m like that all 
over.” 

“There’s Sir Thomas down again. He had gout hasfor a 
week, and I heard him swearing through the wall at his wife and 
the valet. He said-——” 

* Charlotte!” 

“Very well, dear, I won’t, only I shall know what to say next 
time I’m in a rage.” 

“Yon’re in luck, Miss Fortune, you’ve such pretty girls 
on your side of the establishment. I’ve got a man with one 
eye.” 

Ms How do you like pulverising ?” 

“Like it? How could anyone like sitting in a waterproof 
bib, dribbling out of one’s mouth like a teething child?” 

“Yes, I know. Isn't it revolting? But I’m worse, I have 
things fired up my nose, and then I go to a vapour bath, and 
come home in a sedan, and you know what that means.” 

“'There’s an old fossil at our end who goes to the vapour baths 
for his wrinkles. His sits with his head craned over the funnel 
which doles out the steam, and has to be dragged away every five 
minutes by the attendant. He has his face massaged every day, 
and the top of his head, to make the hair keep in. He’s been 
here for years.” 

_ “ We've got such a pretty girl in the pulverisation room.” 

“Have you? I wish I had. Let me come with you to- 
morrow.” 

And so on, and so on. 

Monsieur, looking on from the other end of the table, thought 
Miss Fortune seemed having a very good time. After dinner it 
turned out they had a taste for art in common. If he could sing 
like an angel, Miss Charlotte could play something better than 
most amateurs. In spite of her accident her accompaniment 
of a Russian violinist left nothing to be desired—on her side. 
The Russian played as loud and as fast as he could. Monsieur 
was enchanted to find mademoiselle was a musician. 

“T saw in your face this morning that you were sympathetic 
for me,” he said. 
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“Well, I think it is I who ought to say that,’ remarked 
mademoiselle; “but for you I might even now be copying 
Job by lying on a heap of broken glass. What a lucky thing 
you were there—and able-bodied—for I am pretty heavy. It 
was too stupid of me. I felt rather giddy as I went down to 
the well. I suppose it was from having had no breakfast. It 
is ridiculous to allow one nothing before one goes out. I shall 
rebel.” 

“T often have pain in the stomach when I take not anything 
to eat before I go out,” said monsieur quite simply and naturally. 

Miss Fortune felt monsieur was too much a child of nature, so 
she changed the subject. 

“ What instrument do you play?” she asked. 

“ My instrument, it is my voice.” 

“Oh, is it? How splendid! Have you songs here? Are you 
really fond of music ?” 

“Tt is my profession: I adore it. I sing all day, every day ; 
but here I rest, and I take the traitement to make strong the 
throat.” 

“ Are you really a professional singer?” asked Miss Fortune, 
delightedly. 

“But perfectly. I sing for profession.” 

“Oh, how delightful! Will you sing to us some day ?” 

“T never sing in hotels, but I will sing some night to you 
alone, if you will allow me.” 

“Do you ever sing at the Casino, or is it too large a hall?” 

Monsieur laughed gaily. 

“Tt is too small,” he replied. “ The halls I sing in are rather 
different ; but sometimes, if there are two or three of us here, we 
give a concert, or a little opera, for some local charity.” 

“T never knew anyone who sang professionally. Are you ever 
nervous ?” 

“As I begin, my heart is usually in my toes,” confessed 
monsieur, candidly and modestly, “but after, one forgets, one 
cannot remember oneself when one sings great music.” 

“Can’t you? J could, but then I am only a very poor 
amateur.” 

“On the contrary, mademoiselle has the true artistic feeling. 
Are you going already? Do you do the gargarisme to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“Of course—and you?” 

Monsieur bowed. 

“TI too, of course,” he replied, laying his hand on the left side 
of his waistcoat. 
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After that monsieur was always observed to heave in sight when 
Miss Fortune appeared. They gargled together, they drank 
together (Madeleine remembers them still quite well—monsieur 
was always tipping her quite unnecessarily), they talked and 
laughed together, and they drove side by side in the brake which 
took the hotel company to its picnics. It was when they were 
at the Chateau Tournoél that monsieur put his fate to the touch. 
He had done his best to prepare Miss Fortune, by showing her 
in every possible way how deeply and honestly he was in love 
with her, and she was touched by his charming deferential 
manner, and by the unaccustomed foreign ways of him. Without 
being aware of it, she had grown to depend on him, and on his 
considerate care both of herself and of her duenna—for whom he 
was so beautifully careful in finding out-of-the-way corners where 
she could slumber peacefully, unobserved. Miss Fortune, how- 
ever, had not quite gone the length of asking herself what she 
should say if he proposed, and it was with something of a shock 
that she found herself straying about the tangled paths near the 
great old chateau, with monsieur holding her hand in his, and 
inviting her to become madame. 

“Tt is to you, perhaps, a too sudden asking,” he was saying in 
his quaint English ; “but I love you from the first minute when 
your head, so small and so dear, was almost on my shoulder. 
I have never loved anyone like that before; you are for me so 
good, so sweet, so dear. Ah, it is so difficult to make under- 
stand. If I could sing to you I should carry you away, I would 
leave you not a chance to deny me, you who love so my art—our 
art—you would love my voice, and I would sing all my heart to 
you, and you would learn to love me, to forgive me my faults for 
love’s sake. I have all faults, but I love you, you and my art. 
Till now there was nothing good but my art. Now there is you, 
and even my art is not dearer than you.” 

Miss Fortune looked up and down, and east and west. She 
was not quite prepared with an answer. 

“T never thought of your caring like that—already,” she began. 

“ Already!” he interrupted impatiently. “ What will you mean 
by ‘already’? Is it not two weeks, fourteen days, and ever so 
many hundred hours, since I have you in my arms that first 
day? Ah, I could have kept you in them even then for ever! 
‘Already’! Diew! Elle parle d ‘already’! It is an eternity. 
Ah, think, we have only another seven days here, at the very 
longest. I must go back to my work, and are we to lose those 
seven days of happiness because you think you don’t know me 
well enough? For you love me a little, I am sure of it. 
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‘Already’! If you loved me as I loved you, you would think 
I should have spoken long before to-day. ‘Already’!”... 

Monsieur had been drawing nearer and more near, and the last 
“already” was spoken so near her charming lips that it would 
have been sheer waste of motive power to draw his away without 
their meeting. So he laid them on hers. When he took them 
away, which was not till after a considerable pause, he raised 
Miss Fortune’s trembling hand and kissed it also. 

“Ah, you tremble, you are frightened,” he said tenderly, 
looking into her eyes which were full of tears. “My darling, 
why shouldst thou be frightened, do I not love you? Do you not 
love me? Is love not enough to face the whole world with ? 
You are not afraid of me? Nay, nay,” as a sob of nervousness 
rose to her lips, “lay thy dear head on my shoulder, and 
I will teach thee to trust me, and to love me as I love thee.” 

They were very quiet on their way home, but they were none 
the less happy for that. As they were going upstairs Miss 
Fortune laid her hand timidly on his arm. 

“T have never heard you sing, you know,” she said, smiling ; 
“you thought I couldn’t resist your voice if I heard it, that I 
should love you first for it, and yet 5 

“And yet I am the happiest man in France,” he finished, 
kissing the hand that had lain on his coat sleeve. “Is there 
anyone who looks?” turning round. “No? Then why dost 
thou blush, darling? Well, thou shalt hear me sing before I 
go, I promise thee. We will get strings from Clermont Ferrand, 
and we will tune the guitar, and I will sing thee all the love 
songs I know. How fortunate that I know a tremendous stock 
of them, is it not? And all for thee!” 

Next morning he was waiting near the door of the hotel when 
Miss Fortune came out. Beyond his clasp of her hand no 
expression of affection passed between them, but she felt that 
she need have none the less confidence in his love because ot 
his silence. Contentedly she strolled down towards the well by 
his side, when she became aware of a large female figure, not 
too neatly got up, bearing down upon them, which, as they 
approached, gave a great start and dashed towards monsieur. 

“ Tiens! cest toi, Tou-tow!” it exclaimed, and throwing both 
its arms round his neck it gave him a sounding kiss on each 
cheek, Poor Miss Fortune stopped short, and turned deadly 
pale; then with a slight bow, and murmuring something, she 
knew not what, she walked blindly on towards the well. In 
two minutes she heard steps coming quickly after her. 


“ Attends ma mnie, je te prie,” she heard him ery, out of breath. 
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But she made no sign of hearing. Taking the mug from the 
woman, she hurried to the little gargling shed. Monsieur 
stayed for no mug nor other ceremony. 

“ Why didst thou not attend?” he asked, panting. 

“You did not seem to want me, monsieur,” replied Miss 
Fortune in an unsteady voice. ‘ When two such dear friends 
meet, and—and—and—embrace so cordially, there is no room 
for an outsider.” 

“ An outsider? Thou? What dost thou mean? Thou? My 
darling, my wife, an outsider? That was only Bibi, my dearest: 
we have sung together for years.” 

Miss Fortune looked straight before her. 

“Oh, that was only Bibi, was it?” she said, dully ; and then 
there was a blank silence. 

“ Darling one, art thou angry because of Bibi?” 

“Do all singers embrace each other in that robust way when 
they meet ?” asked Miss Fortune, coldly. 

“But art thou angry at Bibi’s caress?” 

“ Does Bibi often caress ?” 

“But, Lottina, what has she to do with us? She is only 
Bibi.” 

“Qh, she is only Bibi?” Another pause. “Are there many 
Bibis ?” 

“ What dost thou mean ?” 

“T mean, do you embrace, and are you embraced by many 
artistic ladies ?” 

“Darling, thou art vexed. Bibi is only Bibi. I have known 
her for years. Artists are all impulsive, you know.” 

“Are they?” Another silence. Then—“I have made a 
mistake, I am afraid,” said Miss Fortune. “I don’t think I am 
suited for an artistic life.” 

“Not suited, my darling, my angel? Thou makest mistake. 
Thou will be the dearest artist’s wife in the world.” 

“T mean I don’t think I should care to live with a number of 
Bibis buzzing round my husband and embracing him.” 

“Sweet, thou art jealous; but what is there to be jealous 
about? Bibi’s kisses mean nothing.” 

“Don’t they? Bibi seems unique in every way. What would 
you feel like if I rushed up to that Russian man who plays the 
violin and saluted him in bibi’s fashion ? ” 

“ But that is very different.” 

“Why?” 

“Because Bibi is only Bibi. Besides, I have known her for 
years.” 
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“Well, the Russian man may be as unique as Bibi; I haven't 
tried as yet, you see. But I will.” 

“ Thou art talking nonsense.” 

“So art thou.” 

“ Lottchen, do not be angry; trust mea little. Bibi is a very 
old friend; not many artists are so dear to me.” 

“And those who are?” 

“Of course artists aren’t so stiff and sticklike as other 
people.” 

“So I see.” 

“Art thou not going to put thy dear hand in mine and say 
thou understandest and forgivest ?” 

“T understand.” 

“ How cold thou art! Et tu pleurs. Ah, de grace, ne pleurs 
pas, chérie. Baises moi encore une fois, speak to me something 
tender from thy heart, thy sweet heart, that can love and can 
forgive!” 

But Miss Fortune turned her quivering face towards the 
établissement and took a few steps apart from him. Monsieur 
ran after her and took her hand. 

“See then, what can I do to please thee?” he asked, gently. 
“T cannot give up Bibi, but what thou willest otherwise——” 

“Shall you mind much seeing me embrace the Russian, do you 
think ?” 

“ But, my darling, be reasonable.” 

“Why should I not, when Bibi kisses you in the public 
gardens ?” 

“ That is different.” 

“T don’t see it.” 

“T do.” 

“So Isee. Well, I will make a concession ; I will not do it so 
publicly as Bibi conducts her affairs.” 

“ Mille sacrés noms de diables! Do you think I would let my 
future wife kiss any man under the sun?” 

“What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

“Lottchen, wouldst thou like me to be pleased if thou didst 
kiss another man?” 

Miss Fortune raised eyes dark with unshed tears to his face. 

“Good-bye, monsieur,” she said, firmly. “I see I am not 
suited to be an artist’s wife. I am”—smiling gently—“ too un- 
reasonable and too jealous. I could not bear it.” 

And she was gone before he could stay her, leaving two great 
tears upon the hand which had rested on her arm. 

Two more miserable beings for the next three days lived not in 
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Europe. Several times did monsieur try vainly to induce Miss 
Fortune to grant him an interview. On the evening of the 
third day a note was handed to her. It had no formal beginning 
nor ending, and ran thus :— 

“You promised you would come to hear me sing. I have 
arranged for a concert in the Casino to-morrow evening. Will 
you keep your promise?” There were some tickets enclosed, 
and a printed programme, which stated that the management 
had prevailed on the world-renowned operatic singer, who had 
been undergoing the treatment of Royat, to give a short concert, 
with the assistance of Mme. Beatrice Ritornella, accompanied and 
assisted by the Casino orchestra. Tickets, it was advised, should 
be immediately secured, as many had already been bespoken by 
the inhsbitants of Clermont Ferrand by telegram. Tremblingly 
Miss Fo:tune entered the room at the hour appointed. 

“Monsieur has given orders that these two seats shall be 
reserved for mademoiselle,” said the superintendent, “and desired 
me to see myself that she had a place which pleased her. If she 
likes any others better she is to have them.” 

So monsieur had not forgotten to arrange for her specially. 
Well she knew he was kind and thoughtful always, but down 
in her heart she knew, too, that it was more than kindness that 
had prompted her gifted lover. Gifted! Ah, she had never 
guessed how gifted he was till she heard his first notes; he had 
always been so modest and reticent about his great talent. When 
he came on to the stage a silence reigned that stung the air. 
Miss Fortune’s musical perceptions were keen, her artistic sense 
cultivated and critical; but his voice and style defied criticism. 
Forgetting everything but him and his glorious singing, she 
gazed spellbound as he sang as even he had never sung before. 
It was for love he was singing, not for hire. His eyes were fixed 
on} her, his heart was beating as hers was beating; but it only 
gave a thrill to his exquisite voice, and a perfection of pathos to 
his song. What a voice! What a method! So pure, so easy, 
so artistic! The tears were rolling down her face as she listened. 
She sat_as in a dream till he sang again, scarcely aware that Bibi 
was the other performer, and each time he sang she felt that he 
was singing only for her, with his whole soul bent on conquering 
her. There were two great English ladies sitting beside her, 
who had evidently heard him often in that select world to which 
they belonged. 

“T never heard even jis voice so adorable,” said one of them, 
“and you know how mad and cracked I am about it.” 

“He is good enough to sing for us sometimes,” said the other. 
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“Do you know him? He is quite charming; the gentlest, most 
unselfish soul alive.” 

Miss Fortune listened with a beating heart. It was after his 
last song; applause and encores rang through the little building, 
and it became evident that he must be good-natured and sing 
again. A guitar was lying on a chair beside him, and taking it 
up and running his hands over the strings, he seemed to pause 
to consider what he should sing. He looked across at Charlotte, 
anxiously, eagerly, beseechingly. Scarcely conscious of what she 
was doing, she raised her head shyly and smiled across at him. 
It was a smile of perfect love and trust, and he understood in a 
moment. He flung his head back with a quick gesture, and 
swept his hands down the strings in a long triumphant major 
chord, and then his beautiful voice poured forth a little im- 
passioned song, unfamiliar to her, but every word of which she 
thinks she will remember to her dying day. 


“So dumb a wretch am I, 
I do but silent wait, 
While at thy feet I lie 
And trembling hear my fate. 


“So poor a wretch am I, 
For all that I am worth 
Will only measure by 
The things which are of earth ! 


“So dull a wretch am I, 
I know but one thing well— 
I love thee, and defy 
All that could change compel! 


“So sweet, my love, thou art, 

So tender, sweet, and true, 
Thou canst make every part 
At thy dear touch anew.” 


As he ended he repeated, “Thy touch anew,” striking the 
chords tumultuously, victoriously, and, bowing hastily, he ran 
down the stage stair, hardly waiting even to make this brief 
recognition of the frantic yells of applause which followed the 
last note. Charlotte remembers nothing of how she got away. 
She was sensible of nothing till she found herself in his arms, 
in the now quiet garden, with the happy tears running down 
her face. 

“Now, now, darling; nay, nay, nay, thou shalt not ery—or 
if thou dost, it must be in my arms. No, thou must not sob so ; 
am I not with thee? Did I not say thou wouldst love me when 
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thou shouldst hear me sing? Ah, I never was so nervous in all 
my life, for was I not singing for my love? But then thou 
didst smile. Ah,” and he stooped to kiss the pretty lips which 
had ceased to quiver, “ what a heavenly smile!” 

“Was it a nice smile?” asked Miss Fortune, who was fiddling 
with his shirt stud, and feeling quite at home and cheerful. 

“After I had done it I felt as if it had stretched from ear to 
ear, as if everyone in the universe must see it stretching all over 
the earth. But it did the business, didn’t it? ‘No, your voice 
did that. But I loved you before I heard it, you know. I loved 
you before, just as I love you now, for your dear, dearest 
self.” 

* * * * * 

Bibi embraces indiscriminately both monsieur and madame 
now. They settled it so. As gentlemen (in England, at least) 
do not kiss ladies (publicly), monsieur does not embrace many 
of madame’s female friends, though I understand it is in the 
marriage settlements that whom one kisses, to him or her the 
other also tenders a willing cheek, be the sex what it may. 

Monsieur and madame receive on Sunday evenings. Anyone 
who has been at Royat is welcome without special invitation. 


Louisa L. Lana. 
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Optimists and Pessimists. 


' 

Tux words Optimism, Optimist, Pessimism, Pessimist are not very 
ancient. None of them is to be found in old editions of ‘ Johnson’s 
Dictionary. In Littré’s great French dictionary we find 
“Optimisme”’ quoted as used first in Voltaire’s ‘ Discourses,’ 
and in the title of his famous tale ‘Candide, ou l’Optimisme,’ 
and “Optimiste” in the title of a play of Collin d’Harleville. 
“Pessimisme” and “ Pessimiste” he treats as “ néologismes ” 
and gives them but grudgingly a place in his ample volumes. 
But questions may be long discussed without technical terms 
being coined for the use of the disputants. What was the 
meaning and tendency of the world, was asked as soon as men 
began to reflect on what they saw around them. The question 
is akin to much that is discussed in the book of Job and by 
Greek poets and philosophers. I propose to begin my survey at 
a date shortly before the first appearance of the words, with 
perhaps the most famous statement of the Optimist creed—Pope’s 
‘Essay on Man.’ 

The teaching of the ‘Essay on Man,’ however much we may 
think it needs correction by the results of a century and a half 
of thought since its publication, is reasonable and noble. It is 
perhaps best described as a lesson of contentment derived from 
a wide survey of the universe and man’s place in it. I will quote 
some of the familiar and vigorous lines in which Pope states his 
conclusion, for I do not think we can find anywhere a better 
description of the Optimist’s position :— 

“Who finds not Providence all good and wise 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies? 


Submit. In this or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear. 

Safe in the hand of one dispensing power 

Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 
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All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good. 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right.” 


Pope reaches this conclusion not by ignoring the two great 
difficulties, the existence of suffering and the existence of vice. 
Nature is not always benevolent, but in the earthquake and the 
tempest causes wide-spread ruin.) But these are exceptions, “ the 
first almighty Cause acts not by partial, but by general laws; the 
exceptions few,” not enough to counterbalance the general tendency 
of nature to produce happiness. He nowhere limits his view to 
the fortunes of man, but throughout takes account of the inferior 
animals also. ‘“ Know Nature’s children all divide her care,” 
he says, and he dwells on the wonderful way their instincts 
teach them “to shun their poison and to choose their food, 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand, build on the wave 
or arch beneath the sand ;” on the social virtues of bees and ants, 
and the migration of the storks. 

To them, and to man also, ignorance of the future is a blessing, 
while man has what the lower animals have not, Hope, by virtue 
of which he “ never is, but always to be, blest.” 

Similarly with vice, the evil passions, if controlled by reason, 
may even develop virtues :— 

“See anger zeal and fortitude supply, 
E’en avarice prudence, sloth philosophy ; 


Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a slave, 
Is emulation in the learn’d or brave.” 


Self-love, of which all the passions are but “modes” or forms, 
may also be, and often is, taught by reason, that the interest of 
the race is the interest of each member and thus may become 
public spirit and patriotism.* In close connection with this 
thought, our weakness and dependence on others lead us to friend- 
ship and “ each home-felt joy that life inherits here.” Even the 
need of parting from these is softened to us by reason and time 
(another friend of man). 


“Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death and gladly pass away.” 





* This is illustrated by a very remarkable metaphor :— 
“On their own axis as the planets run, 
Yet make at once their circle round the sun; 
So two consistent motions act the soul; 
And one regards itself and one the whole.” 


In which we may note the obsolete use of the word “act” where we 
should now say “ actuate.” 
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We shall see later that the explanation given by the ‘Essay on 
Man’ of the great mystery of the world is not adequate. It is 
generally said that his friend Bolingbroke was the inspirer of 
Pope in this as in his other philosophical doctrines. But I do not 
know where traces of these views are to be found in Bolingbroke’s 
writings, and there is no need to derive Pope’s views from any 
one else than the chief writer just before Pope’s time, who had 
discussed this subject, the German philosopher Leibnitz. Leibnitz 
is a very distinguished person indeed, great as a mathematician, 
as a philosophic theologian, as an historian and antiquary, as a 
statesman and courtier. As a mathematician he was the con- 
temporary and rival of Newton, and is generally admitted to have 
contributed even more than Newton to the invention of the 
differential calculus; as an historian and jurist, his researches 
into the law and constitution of the Holy Roman Empire were 
original and profound, while his ‘ Antiquities of the Houses of 
Guelf and Este’ are still interesting to all who care to trace the 
origins of our royal family; his wide-reaching influence as a 
statesman is shown by a volume of letters to kings and princes 
and statesmen on all the political questions affecting Germany in 
the last third of the seventeenth and the early part of the 
eighteenth century ; as the friend, at the Courts of Hanover and 
Berlin, of three distinguished ladies, the Electress Sophia, whose 
name is so familiar to us, the connecting link between the Stuarts 
and our present royal family, her daughter Sophia Charlotte and 
her grand-daughter Sophia Dorothea, both Queens of Prussia, the 
grandmother and the mother of Frederick the Great, he frequently 
appears in the early chapters of Carlyle’s ‘Friedrich.’ But I am 
concerned with him to-day as a philosophical theologian, the 
author of a long and elaborate, but by no means dry, Latin 
treatise called ‘Tentamina Theodiceae,’ zc. ‘ Essays or attempts at 
a Theodicy,’ a word that has become naturalised in French, but 
hardly in English, meaning a Justification or Vindication of God. 

It will be remembered that Pope says one of the objects 
of his ‘Essay on Man’ is “ to vindicate the ways of God to man,” 
echoing the passage at the beginning of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ in which 
Milton prays for help “to assert Eternal Providence and justify 
the ways of God to man.” Since Milton’s days, that cause had 
come te stand in greater need of achampion. For Bayle, a very 
heterodox French Huguenot, exiled at the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, who spent a laborious life poring over books in a garret 
at Rotterdam, and enshrined in the great folios of his ‘ Philosophical 
Dictionary’ a vast amount of learning, wit and irony, had put 
forth certain “ philosophical axioms” on the old subject of the 
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difficulty of reconciling the existence of Evil with the goodness 
of the Creator. 

Bayle’s name was great in the philosophical world, and the 
great Leibnitz may have felt that a real call to vindicate God had 
come to him. Bayle called himself a Manichean, an adherent of 
that old and very persistent heresy, that taught that God indeed 
was good, but that the world was created not by Him, but by a 
power called the Demiurge, which, if not the Prince of Darkness 
himself, was very nearly related to him. Itis perhaps a sufficient 
answer to such arguments as Bayle’s to ask him how his creed is 
more consistent with all the phenomena of the world than the 
orthodox creed is. But this is not Leibnitz’s reply; his is far 
profounder and more satisfactory. It amounts to this. Our 
knowledge of the universe is so small that it is presumptuous 
for us to come to any general conclusion as to the Creator's 
dealing with His creatures. If we saw the whole plan, we should 
see chaos in the parts producing order in the whole, temporary 
and partial evil so arranged “ that the best should arise from it.” 
The Latin for the best is optimum, and this we may call the 
fundamental position of “ Optimism.” 


This statement of the case may remind us of Clough’s pathetic 
lines :— 


“We, what do we see? each a space 
Of some few yards before his face; 
Does that the whole wide plan explain?” 


Human experience is limited to some three thousand years’ history 
of a part of one of the eight or nine worlds that revolve round one 
of the many thousand suns that travel, and have for infinite ages 
travelled, through space. Is that an experience from which valid 
conclusions as to the design of the Creator can be drawn? ‘The 
argument is only too powerful, for it is as good against Optimism 
as against Pessimism, and can lead only to that philosophic doubt 
which neither asserts nor denies anything. Many passages in the 


‘Essay on Man’ show that this thought was present to Pope—for 
instance the well-known line :— 


“Know then thyself—presume not God to scan.” 


The whole of Leibnitz’s treatise, which is voluminous and 
discursive, travelling into many provinces of philosophy and 
theology, is still worth reading. I do not think it brought the 
word “ optimism ” into existence ; that seems to have been Voltaire’s 
doing, but it brought into existence a phrase, which had a history, 
that “ the world we live in is the best possible world.” It will be 
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seen that this phrase contains an ambiguity. Its correct sense is 
shown by Pope’s lines :— 


“ Of systems possible if ’tis confest 
That wisdom infinite must form the best.” 


We may imagine better worlds; but if we knew all the conditions 
we should know that nothing better than the world we are placed 
in is possible. But it was possible to misrepresent the phrase as 
meaning that all goes well in this world, that nothing could possibly 
go better; and this misrepresentation was adopted and embodied 
in an admirably witty tale by the writer of the next generation 
who more even than Pope had the ear of all educated Europe. 

Voltaire in many respects resembled Bayle. He was not 
perhaps so learned, but he was very well read, he was preter- 
naturally acute, his wit was probably the most brilliant of modern 
times, if not of all times. He really felt difficulty in agreeing 
with Pope and Leibnitz; the beautiful lines he wrote, in a 
serious mood, on the earthquake of Lisbon, refer throughout to 
the ‘Essay on Man’ and the Theodicy. They show him at his 
very best; among his many shining qualities the noblest was his 
humanity, he really felt the sufferings of others, and was willing 
and eager to take trouble to relieve them. The linesI am referring 
to are full of the liveliest compassion for the sufferers in the 
spectacle, that his lively imagination calls up before him, of Lisbon 
in ruins, thick strewn with crushed and suffering beings. He 
turns with some bitterness on Leibnitz and Pope, who preach that 
all is well, that all individual ills are a good by virtue of general 
Jaws, that a general happiness can be made up of the woes of each 
being :— 

. “Vous criez ‘Tout est bien’ d’une voix lamentable— 
L’Univers vous dément.” 


Yet there is no Manicheism in his verses. On the contrary there 


is a piety and humility worthy of a good Christian in these fine 
lines :— 


“Mais je vis, mais je sens, mais mon cur opprimé 
Demande du Secours au Dieu qui |’a formé. 
Enfans du Tout-Puissant mais nés dans la misére, 


Nous étendons les mains vers notre commun Pére.” 
* ~ *~ 


* * 


~ 
“Un jour tout sera bien, voila notre Espérance ; 

Toat est bien d’aujourd’hui, voila illusion. 

Dans une épaisse nuit cherchant a m’éclairer,* 

Je ne sais que souffrir, et non pas murmurer.” 





* This passage is really striking in its similarity to the familiar lines 
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His grief is not only for human beings, but for the bird seized 
by the vulture, the vulture devoured by the eagle, the eagle in 
his turn brought down from his soaring flight by man’s shot.* 

I think we cannot deny that Voltaire in these lines, written in 
1756, when, as he says in them, he feels sobered and mellowed 
by age, rises to the height of his great argument. But three or 
four years afterwards, when he wrote ‘Candide, ou l’Optimisme,’ 
he certainly was not in a serious mood. To a Frenchman of 
Voltaire’s temperament a learned and respectable German, 
especially a German philosopher, is always fair game, and in 
‘Candide’ ridicule is poured, delicate but abundant, upon Leibnitz 
and his theories. 

‘Candide’ is not altogether an edifying book, though Words- 
worth is in one of his least happy veins when he calls it “this 
dull product of a scoffer’s pen,” and makes it the companion of 
the solitude of the moody recluse in the second book of the 
‘Excursion,’ who was surely the least likely person in the world 
to study such a book. Candide, a youth, brought up in a castle 
of Westphalia by a German baron, is educated by the greatest 
philosopher of that province, Dr. Pangloss, whose name signifies 
that he was learned in all the tongues, just as Candide’s indicates 
the simplicity of his character. Dr. Pangloss taught him that 
it was much too little to say, Whatever is, is right; that what 
one ought to say was, Whatever is, is the very best, in the best 
of possible worlds; and so he was able consistently to feel that 
the baron his patron’s castle was the finest castle existing, and 
his lady the best of possible baronesses. Candide soon gets into 
trouble with the baron, and is turned out of the castle, and 
_ begins his experience of the best of possible worlds by being 

kidnapped by a Prussian recruiting sergeant. 





from ‘In Memoriam’ (c. liv.), where Tennyson, speaking of the “ evil 
dreams” that “ Nature lends” by her spectacles of suffering, says :— 
“I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great World’s altar-stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God, 
I stretch lame hands of faith and grope 
And gather dust and chaff and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 
* Here again we are reminded of a passage in Tennyson’s ‘Maud’ :— 
“The mayfly is torn by the swallow, 
the sparrow speared by the shrike, 
And the whole little wood where I sit 
is a world of plunder and prey.” 
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Voltaire, when he wrote this story, was still smarting under 
the treatment be had received in Germany when Frederick the 
Great, who had been his hero and friend, turned him out of 
Berlin and had him arrested at Frankfort. He therefore paints 
in high colours the sufferings of Germany from the constant 
wars of Prussians, Austrians, Russians, and French, whom he 
calls Bulgarians and Avars, after the most savage and loathsome 
of the barbarians who broke up the Roman Empire. However, 
Candide runs away from a battlefield and arrives in Holland, 
where he falls in with Dr. Pangloss, his old tutor, who has had 
his own troubles. Together they sail for Lisbon, are ship- 
wrecked at the mouth of the Tagus, and escape from this only to 
be nearly swallowed up in the earthquake, which is treated here 
in a less serious spirit than in the poem I have quoted. Pangloss 
is not shaken by all these troubles in his belief that “all is for 
the best in the best possible world”; but his expression of this 
belief in the hearing of a familiar of the Inquisition savours of 
two distinct heresies, for which he and Candide, who had “ listened 
with an air of approbation,” are condemned to bear a part in the 
great auto-da-fe, which “the University of Coimbra had dis- 
covered to be an infallible secret for preventing the earth from 
quaking.” Pangloss is hung (though later in the story he is 
found to have escaped death), and Candide gets off with a 
flogging. 

After many further adventures he takes service at Cadiz in 
an expedition Spain is sending against the Jesuits in Paraguay ; 
but when he reaches South America circumstances lead him to 
enter the service of the Jesuits, and we thus get an amusing 
account of the priest-soldiers saying mass and drilling; but here 
again the unfortunate Candide gets into trouble and escapes in 
a Jesuit’s dress, which is very near the cause of his being eaten 
by a tribe of cannibals, who have acquired a taste for Jesuits. 
His valet persuades the savages that his master is really an enemy 
of the Jesuits, not one of them, and he is thus spared. But 
experience had taught him that in the New World it was as 
doubtful as in the Old whether all is for the best, and not having 
the sanguine Pangloss to cheer him, he is disposed to turn his 
face once more to Europe. He accordingly takes passage at 
Surinam for Venice, and, having been very shamefully cheated 
by the Dutch at the former place, and generally in low spirits, 
he advertises for the most disappointed man in the province as 
a suitable companion for his voyage. A host of applicants for 
the post present themselves and he selects twenty, whom he 
invites to supper to tell him the story of their misfortunes. By 
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four o’clock in the morning he selects as the most unfortunate, 
and also the most entertaining, an old scholar, who had worked 
ten years for the booksellers at Amsterdam. Martin, as the old 
scholar is named, and Candide sail to Europe together, and their 
intercourse brings out more clearly than any other part the 
purpose of the tale. 

Candide, notwithstanding all the disillusion he had undergone, 
still, “ especially after dinner,” has a tendresse for the optimism of 
Pangloss; but Martin is in everything a confirmed pessimist. As 
Dr. Pangloss is in his opinions and position a caricature of Leibnitz, 
I think Martin in the same way represents Bayle. When Candide 
says to him, “M. Martin, what is your idea on moral evil and 
physical evil?” he replies, “Sir, my priests have accused me of 
being a Socinian; but the truth is that I am a Manichean.” 
This, it will be remembered, is what Bayle called himself. “ You 
are joking,” replies Candide, “there are no Manicheans left in 
the world.” “There is I,” says Martin, “I cannot think other- 
wise.” ‘You must be possessed,” said Candide. ‘The devil 
mixes himself up so much with the affairs of this world,” said 
Martin, “that he may well be in my body as everywhere else,” 
and he goes on to enumerate all the woes of society. At the end 
of his recital Candide timidly puts in, “‘ Yet there is good in the 
world.” “That may be,” said Martin, “but I have not made its 
acquaintance.” 

When they come to France Martin, who has been there much 
in his life, gives us his opinions of the people. He says, “ Paris 
is a crowd in which all the world seeks pleasure and almost no 
one finds it. They say that there are very polished people in 
that city; I am willing to believe it.” The discoveries of Science 
leave him unimpressed. “Do you think,” Candide asks him, 
“that the earth has been originally a sea, as one is told in the 
big book that belongs to the captain of our ship?” “TI believe 
not a word of it,” says Martin, “not more than of all the dreams 
they have been for some time past retailing to us.” Nor does he 
see any more comfort in philosophy. “To what end, then, has 
this world been formed?” asks Candide. ‘To drive us mad,” is 
Martin’s reply. Nothing can astonish him. “I have seen so 
many extraordinary things that there is no longer anything out 
of the common.” Nor does he believe in change of character. 
‘“‘Hawks have always eaten pigeons when they could get them. 
If hawks have always had the same character, why should you 
suppose that men have changed theirs ?” 

At the end of the tale we find Candide with Pangloss and 
Martin, and some other characters of the story, living peaceably 
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at a cottage near Constantinople, suffering terribly from ennui, 
which they sometimes think a worse: plague than any of the 
troubles of their eventful lives. There an old Turk, their 
neighbour, teaches them that constant work in his garden has 
banished from his life the three greatest of evils, ennwi, vice, 
and poverty. Martin clenches the lesson in the words, “ Let us 
work without arguing—that is the only way to make life support- 
able ;” and Candide rejects Pangloss’s attempt to construct a chain 
of cause and effect, connecting Candide’s present happiness with 
his previous troubles, saying, ‘‘ That is well said, no doubt—mais 
il faut cultiver notre jardin.” That work, and not reasoning, is 
the proper business of man is the moral of the story, not unlike 
the moral of the ‘Essay on Man,’ that man should be content 
with his lot. 

There is in the story much more of Martin’s caustic reflections 
—some of it very amusing—on England and Venice. But if 
I quote one passage more, I shall have derived from Candide 
as much as is requisite for the purpose of this paper. Candide, 
through all his adventures, has lived in the hope of finding again 
the fair Cunegonde, the earliest object of his affections, twice lost 
to him, and at Venice this hope becomes sanguine, and consoles 
him for much disappointment he has experienced. “I hope,” 
said Martin, “that she may one day make your happiness; but 
that is a point on which I am very doubtful.” “You are very 
hard,” said Candide. ‘It is because I have lived,” said Martin. 
This illustrates neatly the attitude of the pessimist ;(optimism 
is the creed of the young and enthusiastic, pessimism is apt to 
be that of men “ who have lived.” The experience of life teaches 
them not to be sanguine. 

It is a pleasure to get an apt illustration from a novel of 
George Eliot, the incident of Maggie Tulliver in Luke the Miller’s 
cottage, looking at the old picture of the Prodigal Son. She felt 
great interest, we are told, in the career of the weak young man. 
“Tm very glad his father took him back again—aren’t you, 
Luke?” she said. “For he was very sorry, you know, and 
wouldn’t do wrong again.” “Eh, miss,” said Luke, “he’d be no 
great shakes, I doubt, let ’s feyther do what he would for him.” 
This is exactly in the spirit of Martin. _) Ay 

In so far as it represents the caution derived from experience ’ 
of life, such a pessimism as we have been describing is akin to 
the spirit that rests on the past and respects tradition. But 
Voltaire, though showing his sympathy with the pessimism of 
Martin against the optimism of Leibnitz, cannot be considered 
as a fighter in the cause of Conservative caution. Any notion 
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of being the champion of tradition or the past was far from 
Voltaire’s mind. “ Keraser l’Infame,” ¢.e., the Catholic religion, 
was a phrase in which he was fond of describing his mission. If 
the world jcould once get rid of its old traditions and beliefs, he 
held that it would begin without difficulty an era of rational 
improvement under the guidance of Science. The discoveries of 
Newton and the other fathers of modern science, the progress 
of mathematical discovery that gave the scientific worker in- 
struments of almost mysterious power, what was called the power 
of analysis, seemed capable of indefinite extension. Voltaire was 
much interested in the progress of science, though not himself 
a scientific discoverer. But he had, what many who followed him 
had not, a modicum of dry common sense to keep him from 
running into extremes of sanguine enthusiasm. 

Rousseau, Diderot, and others broke more completely with 
the past, and all alike were inclined to the opinion that, when 
freed from prejudice, man’s nature would assert itself as virtuous, 
just as Rousseau imagined the noble savage had been before 
civilisation began. There was much talk of the perfectibility 
of human nature. There is a well-known story in Carlyle’s 
‘Friedrich the Great’ of one Sulzer, an inspector of schools in 
Prussia, who, reporting to the king the progress of education 
in his kingdom, somewhat in couleur de rose, said, “in former time, 
the notion being that mankind were naturally inclined to evil, 
a system of severity prevailed in schools; but now, when we 
recognise that the inborn inclination of men is rather to good 
than to evil, schoolmasters have adopted a more generous pro- 
cedure.” The old cynic shook his head and smiled sadly. “ In- 
clination rather to good? alas, my dear Sulzer, you don’t know, 
as I do, that accursed breed.” This is not an amiable speech; 
not altogether an agreeable fruit of the experience of life. But 
it comes from a man who had a great share in creating a strong 
and brave people; while Sulzer was but echoing Rousseau and 
the other philosophers, who were helping to drive their country 
at headlong speed to the horrors of the French Revolution. The 
river runs so smooth and so fair just before it dashes over 
Niagara. Here is Carlyle’s description of this era of hope or of 
Optimism :— 

“«The age of Revolutions approaches,’ as Jean Jacques wrote, but then 
of happy blessed ones. Man awakens from his long somnambulism, 
chases the Phantasms that beleaguered and bewitched him. Behold the 
new Morning glittering down the eastern steeps; fly, false Phantasms, 


from its shafts of light. 
“For what imaginable purpose was man made if not to be ‘happy’? 
By victorious Analysis and Progress of the Species happiness enough now 
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awaits him. Let but Society be once rightly constituted—by victorious 
Analysis. The stomach that is empty shall be filled; the throat that is 
dry shall be wetted with wine, Nay, who knows but what, by sufficiently 
victorious Analysis, human life may be indefinitely lengthened, and men 
get rid of death as they have already done of the Devil?” 


This belief in perfectibility, in the near approach ofa millennium 
of rational virtue, lasted up to and through the Reign of Terror. 
It appears in a very striking form in a treatise of Condorcet with 
a long and clumsy title, which his editors have called ‘A Fragment 
on Atlantis. The Marquis of Condorcet, a French nobleman, 
born near the middle of the eighteenth century, had distinguished 
himself from his boyhood by brilliant talents, and was an eminent 
mathematician, though not quite of the same rank with Newton 
and Leibnitz and a few others. He had been more famous still 
as perpetual secretary of the French Academy, in virtue of which 
office he had to pronounce éloges or laudatory biographies of 
deceased members of that august body. He had been a friend 
and correspondent of Voltaire, though he was still a young man 
when Voltaire was old, and had left Paris to live at Ferney; but 
he belonged to the more extreme school in religious opinions and 
spoke of himself as an atheist. When the Revolution came, he 
naturally plunged into politics, was a Senator in the Legislative 
Assembly, and a member of the Convention, in which he attached 
himself to the Girondists, the more moderate party, which would 
have saved the king’s life but could not, and could not in 
June 1793, five months later, save its own members from arrest, 
or in October from proscription by the more thoroughgoing revolu- 
tionists of the Mountain. Their tragic end, the dénouement of a 
famous romance, Lamartine’s ‘History of the Girondins,’ is well 
known. Condorcet’s life was saved for nearly a year by a brave 
lady, the widow Vernet, who, though he was unknown to her, hid 
him in her house from compassion, but in May 1794 he has to leave 
his refuge to avoid discovery, lurks about Paris in destitution, is 
arrested on suspicion, because a copy of Horace was found in his 
pocket, and dies by his own hand in the cell in which he is confined, 
before his name is discovered. The ‘Fragment on Atlantis’ was 
written in Mme. Vernet’s house, and published after his death. 
It is a singular instance of the obstinacy of opinion in conflict 
with facts, that in such a situation any one should have produced 
a rose-coloured picture of the progress of humanity towards per- 
fection. The fragment isan anticipation of this progress under the 
guidance of Science, and in it he writes of progress in morality :— 

“The degree of virtue to which a man may attain one day is as 


inconceivable for us as that to which the force of genius may be carried. 
VOL. CXY. 2£ 
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For example, who knows if there will not come a time in which our 
interests and our passions shall have no more influence upon the judg- 
ments which direct the will than we see them have to-day upon our 
scientific opinions, in which every action contrary to the rights of 
another shall be as physically impossible as a cruelty committed in cold 
blood is to-day to most men.” 


In the same treatise he uses language in regard to the possible 
addition to the average length of life, if men would but implicitly 
follow the dictates of medical science, that warrant the words of 
Carlyle I lately quoted as to human life being indefinitely 
lengthened, and men getting rid of death in this present world. 

To write in this way, when under the reign of Progress and 
Analysis, France had been drenched with blood for more than a 
year, when the life of public men was more unsafe than it has 
ever been in civilised society, was indeed a triumph of Optimism 
worthy of Dr. Pangloss. Yet in this very treatise, Condorcet goes 
out of his way to scoff at Leibnitz and what he calls his optimism 
of detail, 7.e. the Conservative optimism of Pope’s, “ whatever is is 
right,” not the Radical optimism, ‘‘ whatever is wrong can be made 
right by science.” It is a curious subject of speculation—when 
did Condorcet’s optimism desert him? At what precise moment 
between the time when he wrote the‘ Fragment,’ a proscribed out- 
law, sheltered by the good Mme. Vernet, and the time when he 
committed suicide in the prison cell, did his belief in the 
omnipotence of science and the perfectibility of human nature 
finally break down? 

The horrors of the French Revolution produced a reaction that 
is still active in the minds of most of those who have reached 
middle age, though we have just passed the centenary of the fall 
of the Girondists and the suicide of Condorcet. It affected 
amongst other things the optimism that was in Condorcet and 
others the ally of democracy and atheism—the philosophy of 
unbounded hope, as we may call it. But the reaction against the 
philosophy of hope did not at once or to any great extent take the 
form of pessimism or the philosophy of despair. The philosophy 
of hope was succeeded by a philosophy of a larger but more remote 
hope, a revival of Christian belief. It is instructive to compare 
with such a creed as that of Condorcet’s the teaching of the early 
Christian writers on this great subject. 

The late Sir James Stephen, in an interesting early work called 
‘Essays by a Barrister, reviewing some lectures of a Mr. Baxter, 
a Liberal M.P. of some eminence in his day, and quoting a passage 
about moral and mental progress towards good almost identical 
with what I have just quoted from Condorcet, says: “Imagine 
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such a sentence as this put before the writer of the Apocalypse.” 
St. John, and other early Christian writers are optimists; but in 
their eyes the path to the triumph of good leads through scenes 
that would, if one may use so inappropriate an expression, rejoice 
the heart of the pessimist, The world, they thought, would grow 
worse and worse, till it reached an almost inconceivable pitch of 
evil; then would come a great purifying conflagration, from which 
would emerge the millennium, new heavens anda new earth, the 
city of God. The realisation of another world besides this must 
profoundly affect all optimistic theories, and we can see now how 
the belief in such a world, which constantly comes out in Leibnitz’s 
speculations, separates them from those of Pope and Voltaire, in 
which the belief is kept much in the background, and from those 
of Condorcet, in which it has entirely disappeared. 

The most prominent leader of the religious reaction against the 
French revolutionary philosophy was Count Joseph de Maistre. 
Though French was his native language, he was not a Frenchman, 
but a Savoyard and a subject of the King of Sardinia, under whom 
he held high employments, amongst others that of ambassador at 
St. Petersburg from 1802 all through the time of Napoleon’s 
supremacy in Europe, when his own master was deprived of Savoy 
and Piedmont, and left with only the island from which he derived 
his title. His most famous book—‘ Les Soirées de St. Pétersbourg ’ 
—professes to record certain long evening discussions held between 
himself, a Russian privy councillor and Senator, and a young 
French chevalier, driven from his country by the Revolution. 
The subject of their discussions may be shortly described as “The 
Providential Government of the World,” and the arguments are 
very like those in our Bishop Butler’s ‘Analogy.’ De Maistre is 
very careful to make it plain that he does not rest his case for the 
reward of virtue and punishment of vice only on the other world, 
but that he thinks the course of this world also bears witness to 
the same truths. To believe this at such a time showed a robust 
faith in so staunch an adherent of old loyalty and Conservatism. 
The language in which he expresses his hopes as totheimprovements 
of which human life is susceptible is singularly like that of 
Condorcet. He says:— 


“T cannot refuse my assent to a recent defender of religion, who has 
maintained that all diseases have their origin in some vice proscribed by 
the Gospel, that this holy law contains the true medicine of the body as 
well as of the soul, so that in a society of righteous men, who should put 
that law in practice, death would no longer be aught but the inevitable 
end of a healthy and robust old age.” 


But observe the difference ; to Condorcet man’s own scientific 
252 
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discoveries, his own intellect and power, were to renew the world 
and all but banish death; to de Maistre it is Religion, and the 
power she derives from above, that brings about a similar result. 
The same contrast prevails widely ; Christianity, for example, finds 
slavery the rule of the world; she leaves it alone, but endeavours 
to work on the hearts of both slave and master so as to deprive 
the system of its evil and make it even a school of good. Modern 
Liberalism is not content with attempts to touch the heart, but 
frees the slave and prohibits the system, vindicates the pride of 
human nature, but often leaves the moral state of the slave more 
degraded than it was in his servitude. 

We thus find an optimism of a kind in de Maistre, different from 
that of Condorcet and different also from that of St. John; but his 
distrust of the power of man to rise by his own efforts to any 
great height makes him use at times language that savours of mis- 
anthropy and pessimism ; the most famous passage in the ‘Soirées’ 
is that in which he describes with much force of rhetoric the horror 
inspired by the executioner—how men shudder at his presence 
and feel polluted by his touch—and then adds the reflection that 
after all his office is at the base of society, and his intervention in 
the last resort is what saves civilisation from destruction by the 
anarchical passions of men. 

There are similar touches of pessimism in many of the writings 
of Dr. Newman—our distinguished countryman—who more than 
any one else perhaps carried on the reaction against Liberalism 
that de Maistre began. Ina famous passage of the ‘ Apologia’ he 
says, “Starting with the being of a God (which is as certain to me 
as the certainty of my own existence) I look out of myself into the 
world of men, and there I see a sight which fills me with unspeak- 
able distress. The world seems simply to give the lie to the great 
truth, of which my whole being is so full,” and he goes on to des- 
cribe “the world in length and breadth, its various history, the 
many races of man, their starts, their fortunes, their mutual 
alienation, their conflicts—their aimless courses, their random 
achievements and acquirements—the greatness and littleness of 
man, his far-reaching aims, his short duration, the curtain hung 
over his futurity, the disappointments of life, the defeat of good, 
the success of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, the prevalence 
and intensity of sin,” and much more—as a vision to dizzy and 
appal, inflicting upon the mind a profound mystery which is 
absolutely beyond human solution. In this eloquent passage, 
though it issues at last into light, we feel we are very near the 
real philosophy of despair, 

This is a peculiarity of Newman’s method of dealing with the 
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problems that the world presented to him. Unlike Socrates who 
said, “ Where the argument leads us we must follow,” he would 
say, “ However powerful the evidence for conclusions that are 
repugnant to our fundamental convictions, we must prefer the 
latter to the former.” From a controversialist’s point of view 
there is something to be said for the policy of showing in the 
strongest light both the conclusion from which you wish to deter 
your antagonist, and the evidence for its truth ; but the process is 
dangerous, and it would surely be more fair to honest searchers 
after truth to help them to an acceptance of the fundamental 
convictions than to frighten them by leading them close up to the 
abyss of atheism and despair. 

Before I pass to the actual apostles of despair, I should like to 
say a word or two of another genial optimist, our great poet 
Wordsworth. He was one who had felt in his youth the unbounded 
hope that the breaking out of the French Revolution awoke. In 
a fragment, published in Coleridge’s ‘ Friend,’ of the poem that saw 
the light as the ‘Prelude,’ after its author’s death, but did not 
then contain these lines, he says :— 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven. Oh, times, 
In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law and statute, took at once 

The attraction of a country in romance.” 


He was in France from November 1791 to the end of 1792, most 
of the time on the Loire, but in Paris a month after the September 
massacres, when Robespierre’s power was beginning. The scenes 
he witnessed seem to have fascinated him at the time, but reflecting 
on them in England, he realised all the horror they had produced, 
and from that time all his strength and enthusiasm were thrown 
into the cause of Conservative Reaction. (1 Religious faith fills up a 
large portion of the creed set forth in tha‘ Excursion’; but so far is 
he from contemning the world around us, and thinking only of that 
to come, that his settled view appears to be that by plain living 
and high thinking, communion with Nature in her more sublime 
aspects, and the cultivation of family affection, life in this planet 
might be a very noble and happy thing. His own manner of life 
among the Lake mountains produced a state of robust mental and 
bodily health, such as readily adopts a moderate and rational 
optimism as its er 





A Summer Amidst the Sabines. 
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In the heart of Umbria, amidst the lofty peaks of the Sabine 
Mountains, is a small village literally built ona rock. Its name 
is Labro, a corruption of the Latin word aper (boar), and the 
legend of the place is, that long ago, in the Middle Ages, three 
nobles set out from Spoleto on a boar-hunt, and running the 
animal to ground at this particular spot, there built themselves a 
stone tower to serve as a hunting-lodge; and, that there might 
be no question of precedence between them, the tower was built 
with three entrances. With the lapse of years, houses clustered 
about the lodge, apparently clinging to the mountain side, crowned 
by the cathedral, with its belfry pointing heavenward, 631 metres 
above the sea. 

The tower, now roofless, still forms the centre of the village ; 
it goes by the name of “le tre porte” (the three doors), and in 
the solid masonry are still visible the huge granite hinges on 
which swung the massive portals of the medieval dwelling. The 
streets are steep stone stairs cut in the rock, down which rushes a 
baby Niagara every time it rains. There are seventeen street 
lamps in the town, never lighted on moonlight nights, and, when 
lighted, economically extinguished at 9Pp.m., an hour when all 
honest folk are supposed to be in bed. 

At noon on a sultry July day, we shook the dust of Rome from 
our feet, and took our places in a third-class carriage of the 
Ancona express. Those who have been informed that in Italy one 
must travel first class to be barely comfortable, will raise their 
aristocratic eyebrows. But there isa vast amount of gratuitous 
misinformation current regarding Italy, more than of most other 
European countries, because Italy is very like some people; to 
know her well one must winter and summer with her, and few 
foreigners linger in her borders during the summer months. The 
third-class carriages differ from the first class in the quality of 
their upholstering. One pays proportionately for a red velvet seat, 
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a horse-hair seat, or a plain wooden seat, on the same train, but 
only to those who pay the least is allowed a sufficient quantity of 
air. The third-class carriages are entirely open, and nothing 
could be more agreeable than a ride in one of them in hot weather, 
with pleasant breezes and unimpeded views of hill and dale. Our 
cousins, the English, have discovered the charm of these open 
cars, and they are consequently often overfilled with bright- 
looking English girls, much to the annoyance of Italian railway 
officials, who have to supply other carriages for the peasants for 
whom they were intended. 

After about three hours we alighted at the picturesque town of 
Piediluco, by the shore of a lake of the same name, a lake 
rivalling in beauty the far-famed Como. Here wagons were in 
waiting to take us up to Labro, a two hours’ drive, where we 
found a smiling welcome from our landlady, a lady of noble birth, 
in fact, a bond fide marchioness, living in her ancestral home, 
built in the fifteenth century, a corner of which, consisting of five 
large well-furnished rooms, she gave up to our use for the sum of 
ten dollars a month, bed and table linen included! The furniture 
does not date from the fifteenth century, but the moths are 
doing their best to make it look in keeping with the beautiful, 
old, worm-eaten wooden ceilings, studded with gilded nails, 
beneath which runs a frieze of frescoes taken from Bible subjects. 
In the dining-room a wretched Adam and Eve are being driven 
forth from a forlorn earthly paradise, while the parlour contains a 
refreshing deluge, and so on to the “Finding of Moses,” which 
must have been intended as a puzzle picture, for I never could 
find the Moses, though the king’s daughter and the bulrushes 
were orthodox! Above the doors, these frescoes were broken by 
the family coat of arms—a gloved hand with a bird upon it. 
There were many such escutcheons, yet the strong hand in its 
iron gauntlet has been unable to keep its grasp on the fair domain 
once possessed by the noble family, and the good marchioness has 
nothing but her title left, and but the interest of her debts to live 
upon! She belongs to that large class of decayed Italian nobility 
that is called “miseria in guanti” (poverty in gloves), and one 
of whom I once mortally offended by the innocent remark, that in 
America, when poverty struck us, we took off our gloves and 
went to work ! 

The marchioness, however, bore her reverses with becoming for- 
titude, and being childless, invited to her table all the stray dogs 
and cats in the village, and adopted all the poor lame birds that 
were brought to her. She usually appeared with a magpie on her 
shoulder and a blackbird or two in her hair, which resembled their 
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nest even after they had flown. She brought up by hand several 
quail and two turtledoves, all of whom met with violent deaths 
before the end of the summer, either shut in doors or accidentally 
stepped upon, which caused their mistress bitter tears, but somehow 
seemed to break the monotony of her otherwise dull existence, for 
Labro is an uneventful place, and I should not recommend it for a 
lengthy residence to any but people like ourselves, a landscape 
artist and his family, who are fond of reading. 

There is no post-office nor telegraph. The letters are brought 
by a postman who walks daily to and from Rieti, twelve miles 
distant. Through summer heat and winter cold he “ plods his 
weary way” for the munificent sum of nine dollars a month! 
Upon one occasion he was the bearer of one hundred and fifty 
francs (thirty dollars), which failing to reach their destination, 
inquiries were made, and he gave a pitiful account of having been 
robbed on the highway, and immediately began a collection by 
subscription, which, when collected, also disappeared as mysteri- 
ously as before. Then the Mayor of the town gently admonished 
him that the money must be forthcoming, and little by little he 
paid it all, and retained his place! 

One afternoon, soon after our arrival, I met him trudging 
homeward, and stopped to ask him if he had any letters for me. 
Great was my surprise when he handed me over the leathern bag 
and said, quite simply, that I might look it over, as he did not 
know how to read! I felt somewhat peculiar breaking into the 
royal mails by the lonely Umbrian wayside, and I wondered how 
others received their letters. I learned afterwards that his little 
grandson, who attends the village school, helps him distribute 
them. The same municipality that so ill provides for the 
transmission of the post, pays a good salary to a resident physician, 
whose services are given to all alike without other remuneration. 

All the world knows how low wages are in Italy, and all have 
heard that a franc (twenty cents) will go about as far here asa 
dollar at home, which is true. Our maid-of-all-work demanded 
five francs (a dollar) a month, and I told her if she proved 
satisfactory I would give her six francs. Her name is Elvira, 
she is only sixteen, but a better servant no one ever had 
in any land. Quick, neat, honest, and intelligent, her cooking 
was so good that our only regret was that there was so 
little to cook! We lived almost entirely upon poultry, and 
fish from the lake of Piediluco, delicious trout, pike and tench, 
at six cents a pound. The clammy things were always 
alive when they reached us, and I have seen them jump out of 
a bowl of water after they were cleaned. No wonder Noah 
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Webster thought it necessary to put in his great book: “Tench, 
a European fresh-water fish, of the carp family, very tenacious of 
life.” He has a picture of one too! We never saw a piece of 
beef the whole summer through, but twice a calf fell down and 
broke its leg, and they came for the doctor (who lived in our 
house) to make out a certificate that its death was accidental and 
not caused by disease, before the butcher was allowed to cut it up 
for sale. 

The inhabitants live on goat’s flesh and poor mutton, and in the 
fall, pork is killed and roasted entire, then sold at ten cents a 
pound. One dish was quite new to me; it is considered a 
delicacy, but I was willing to take their word for it. They boil 
the goat’s udder, full of milk, tying it in a way to prevent the 
milk’s escaping, then it is cut in slices, and fried or broiled. 

There was no cow’s milk nor butter to be had in the place. A 
herd of goats was driven before our front door and milked every 
morning, and a daily quarrel took place between Elvira and the 
goatherd as to the quantity given, on account of the deceptive 
froth. The goatherd was a model Pan, with trousers of shaggy 
goat-skin and a reed flute with which to while away the long hours 
when he wanders in the fields with his herd, like Giotto of old. 

Wonderfully picturesque are the child shepherds and shepherd- 
esses of Umbria. The little girls have their knitting or straw- 
work, and their only care is to keep the flock from trespassing on 
forbidden ground, for there are no fences to mar the beauty of this 
fair region of the earth, but only hedges, easily broken through, 
divide cultivated fields where, above corn and wheat, the vine is 
trained on trees pruned to receive them, looking like giant chalices 
against the sky. 

The Umbrian cattle are snow white, and form a lovely bit in 
the landscape ; but, strange to our American eyes, cows as well as 
oxen are yoked to the plough, and are never sent to pasture. In 
fact there is no pasture land for them, and at sunset peasants are 
to be seen up in trees stripping them of their leaves, and filling 
sacks with them for their stable-fed cattle. Until I inquired, I 
supposed they were gathering mulberry leaves for silk-worms, as 
almost every family gives up one room in the house to the raising 
of silk-worms, and the ladies of the household make a little pin- 
money in this way, at no great expenditure of time or strength. 
Many an Umbrian dame has unbuttoned her dress to show me a 
little muslin bag of tiny black eggs which she was hatching, and 
in which were centred her future hopes of a new gown! 

To me, as housekeeper, the greatest problem of the dinner-table 
was the scarcity of fruit and fresh vegetables. It was tantalising 
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to see them growing in the well-watered plain below, and to know 
that they were private property, and not in the market. We had to 
send to Rieti for everything, even for potatoes, when any friendly 
neighbour chanced to drive that way. Fresh eggs were plentiful at 
a cent apiece, but, as no one needed to sell them, Elvira had to go 
daily in search of them from house to house. In the same manner, 
we procured ducks at twenty-two cents apiece, and pigeons at a 
franc a pair, while chickens were dear at fifteen cents each. 

There is no blue Monday in this part of the world, for the washing 
is always done by a washerwoman at the public fountain, who 
brings the clothes home rough dry, where they are mended and 
then ironed. The process of washing is utterly different from our 
methods. After the clothes are washed with soap and water and 
beaten energetically on a stone, and scrubbed rigorously with a 
coarse brush, they are packed into a huge flower-vase with a hole 
in the bottom, and covered with wood ashes, over which boiling 
water is poured and allowed to drip through all night, then they 
are washed again with soap, and then rinsed. Laurel leaves are 
mixed with the ashes, and give a peculiarly pleasant odour to the 
clothes, a little touch of poetry in the wash-tub not remarkable in 
a land where the very cooking utensils are fashioned in a most 
graceful mould, and where everything ugly seems out of place! 

One evening, just before sunset, I chanced to be out with my 
camera and met our washerwoman and her little girl on their 
homeward way, after a hard day’s work. The barefoot child was 
kneeling at a wayside shrine to murmur her evening prayer, while 
her mother had just lifted the heavy copper kettle from her head 
and seemed glad of a moments rest. From the belfry above the 
town the bells rang out the Ave Maria, and the lovely lake in the 
valley below glowed like an opal, reflecting on its pearly surface 
the rosy light of departing day. It was just such a scene as 
Perugino would have loved to paint. The Umbrian school of 
painting, that reached its zenith in Raphael of Urbino, was 
celebrated above all others for its deep religious spirit, and it is 
interesting to observe in the Umbrians of to-day a simple yet 
fervent piety that is not met with elsewhere in Italy. 

Speaking of pictures, it was our rare pleasure during a week 
spent at Piediluco to discover a most charming picture by Pin- 
turicchio in the cathedral. It is an enthroned Madonna and child 
with two saints. No one who knew Pinturicchio well would hesi- 
tate in pronouncing this an original picture in a fairly good state 
of preservation, and happily not restored, though in a very poor 
light. The Madonna is of the noble pensive type he loved so well 
to paint, with a star on her mantle, while the drawing of the 
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beautiful head of St. Dominick is in itself a masterpiece. He 
holds the lily and a book, his usual attributes. The other saint, 
a hermit-looking individual, with a long grey beaad, is possibly a 
St. Joseph, though more probably St. Anthony. 

Such a happy week that was for us all at Piediluco! My boy 
and I fairly lived in a boat. On the opposite shore of the 
lake is a marvellous echo, where one’s words are repeated 
with astonishing clearness after the lapse of several seconds. 
Then there are inviting Japanese-looking huts, built among 
the reeds, from which they shoot wild duck in winter, where 
we rested on our oars, in the shade, and fished, while our 
boatman “Augusto” told us stories of old feuds between the 
inhabitants of Piediluco and Labro, who do not seem to have 
loved one another in the olden time any more than they do at 
present. 

The town consists of one long street, along the lake shore, at 
the foot of Mount Luco, upon the summit of which is a fascinating 
ruined castle of the eleventh century, a fine specimen of Lombard 
architecture, once inhabited by the Dukes of Piediluco, the 
last of whom being heir to a weight of accumulated wickedness, 
the oppressed citizens rid themselves of the tyrant, by putting 
him in a spiked cask and rolling him down the mountain-side into 
the lake below! 

Many are the legends clinging about this ideal ivy-grown ruin. 
Within its dungeon, into which the light of day still feebly 
penetrates, by a small aperture in a wall three feet thick, was once 
imprisoned the beautiful Isaura, orphan of Benevento, whose 
suitors included many illustrious names. Isaura lived at the 
Court of her brother the Duke, with her old nurse Ildegonda, who 
secretly favoured the suit of King Liutprando, while her brother 
wished her to marry Trasimondo, Duke of Spoleto. 

A banquet was given to the suitors, and the maiden was re- 
quested to speak her mind. She called for a golden bowl, filled it 
with wine, touched it to her fair lips, and passed it to the man of 
her choice, who, as so often happens in this contrary world of ours, 
was not the man she was expected to marry by her relatives, but a 
humble knight named Langoberto. A scene of violence and blood- 
shed broke up the banquet, and during the confusion Isaura and her 
nurse escaped to a Benedictine convent, but her refuge was dis- 
covered by a villain named Goldrado, in the pay of the Duke of 
Spoleto, and she was dragged thence in the habit of the order and 
taken, together with Ildegonda, to the Castle of Piediluco, while a 


rumour was purposely circulated that she had drowned herself in 
the Tiber. 
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By all, save one, the story of her death was accepted. That one 
was Langoberto, who never rested till he discovered her prison ; 
but, while preparing to storm the castle for her release, her cruel 
captor carried her by night down to the lake, called a boatman 
named Brontolo, and gave her into his charge. 

Silently she was rowed across the water to where the swift 
current of the “ Velino” rushes onward over the rapids to the great 
Falls of the “ Marmore,” in the seething waters of which no boat 
can live a moment, and there they abandoned her to her fate! 

The last lines of the old Italian chronicle are very graphic! 
“ The instinct of life, taking the place of reason, guided her in the 
midst of the darkness. Like a statue of terror, with wide-dis- 
tended eyes, she stretched out her hands towards every little 
branch she met, clutching at them with incredible strength. Alas, 
too late! The branches slipped from her hand, she grasped 
nothing but leaves, and the wretched girl, emitting a heart- 
rending cry, fainted and fell for the last time.” 


Eva Manriorti. 








Chomas Britton. 


Tose who haply traverse the crowded district of Clerkenwell and 
pass through Aylesbury Street, near the Green, should not fail, 
whatever their views about such places, to regard with interest a 
public-house known as the “ Bull’s Head,” standing at the corner of 
Jerusalem Passage. For it occupies the site of a small, “ very old, 
low built and mean” two-storied house—the upper and lower 
parts connected by a crazy flight of stairs. Yet in the little 
upper room of this hut assembled up those stairs, climbed at 
regular intervals for some forty years of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, many of the most distinguished of both 
sexes of the time by genius, wit, beauty, and rank, attracted 
thither by their love of music and literature. The owner of 
this little obscure place, the entertainer and the originator of 
these musical assemblies, who was treated on perfect terms of 
equality by the brilliant throng of visitors, was a short, thick-set 
man with a particularly honest ingenuousness of countenance, 
who every day sold coals as his occupation throughout Clerken- 
well and the district adjoining it. 

The figure of this sturdy peripatetic tradesman in his coal- 
smirched blue smock, and with his sack of coal which he sold in 
small quantities on his shoulder, soon became individualised amid 
the innumerable street-sellers of the time, even as did his cry 
among the then vast and varied category which made up “ London 
cries,” far outnumbering those which are now familiar. Of the 
subject of this sketch it was common to hear it said, “ There goes 
the small coalman who is a performer of music, a lover of learning, 
and a companion for gentlemen.” And each of these epithets was 
nothing but literal accuracy. Thomas Britton, the humble small 
coalman of Clerkenwell, was one of the most remarkable instances 
of an obscure daily occupation being combined with musical genius, 
fine taste for literature, and that simple and manly modesty and 
ease of manner which are in themselves the highest breeding. 

At the time when Britton sold his coal by day, and practised 
music, collected old books, or gave concerts at night, Clerkenwell 
had many ancient and stately buildings, fields, and gardens, and 
was full of historical ancient associations such as its very name 
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typifies. Many eminent people resided in the district. The 
Clerkenwell of to-day, with its crowded streets and slums, its 
myriad toilers, its demolitions, improvements, and new thorough- 
fares, which have swept away so many famous features, is poor 
indeed as representing the Clerkenwell of the days of Charles IT. 
That Aylesbury Street, wherein is the site of Britton’s cottage, 
is an instance. It derives its name from the garden wall of the 
then Earl of Aylesbury’s stately house, skirting the south side of 
the present street. He was a persona grata to Charles II. and 
his successor, and by the latter appointed in the historic July of 
1685, just when Monmouth’s rebellion had been crushed and the 
relentless vengeance of the Bloody Assize was being formulated 
by James and Jeffries, Lord Chamberlain, though not long did he 
hold this dignity, as he died in the following October. The 
Jerusalem Passage, running from the street, is so termed from the 
postern gate of the famous Priory of St. John having formerly 
stood here, and it was older even than the stately gate which is 
the relic of the Priory and always associated with the names of 
Johnson and the Gentleman’s Magazine. Among the votaries of 
“Music, heavenly art” (who have any knowledge of its history), 
it is associated with the long vanished hut which Thomas Britton, 
two centuries ago, made the resort of those who loved music, art, 
and letters well enough to enjoy congenial society over a room 
stored with small coal. 

Born in 1653, at Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire—a small, 
“« particularly clean and salubrious ” town, and the birthplace of 
Archbishop Chicheley, founder of the colleges of St. John’s, Oxford, 
and All Souls—Thomas Britton, despite the charms of his birth- 
place, “situated on a rocky elevation abounding with springs,” 
migrated as a boy to St. John’s Street, Clerkenwell—which is one 
of the most ancient and opulent in historical associations in 
London—and apprenticed himself to a “small coalman,” and 
when he had completed his seven years was given by his master 
a sum of money wherewith to set himself up in business, which 
rare fact is in itself proof of his goodness of character and dis- 
position. He rented a stable which stood at the corner of 
Jerusalem Passage, and by degrees metamorphosed it into a 
humble house, little dreaming, one may surmise, of the wide 
fame which it was thereafter to enjoy. 

I have said that as Britton’s figure was unique amid his myriad 
street competitors, so was his cry. It showed to those who were 
experts the man’s capabilities. A high authority has said, “ The 
goodness of his ear directed him to the use of the most perfect 
of musical intervals, the diapason.” The printed score of his 
“small coal” shows in the ancient form of musical notation 
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that the two words were uttered an octave apart, the notes being, 
if treble, two D’s, if bass, two F's. This musical cry was familiar 
- and delightful to everyone in Clerkenwell and adjacent districts 
who had any tincture of music. But music was only one of 
Britton’s hobbies. He loved old books and especially those on 
chemistry, of which he obtained much theoretical and practical 
knowledge. This was due to the instruction and encouragement 
of his neighbour, a Dr. Garenciers, who appreciated the genius 
that lay behind the grimy blue smock of this phenomenal coalman. 
There is his likeness thus clad in the National Portrait Gallery, 
painted by Woolaston. Divinity, history, and magic were also 
subjects on which he loved to collect rare and valuable tomes. It 
shows the republicanism of letters in an age when rank and position 
were far more deferentially considered by people in general than 
now that Thomas Britton, after his abilities became known, was 
always a welcome guest amid the select throng which gathered on 
Saturdays in the shop of Christopher Bateman, the bookseller, at 
the corner of Ave Maria Lane. Among these were Harley, after- 
wards Earl of Oxford, and collector of the famous Harleian MSS. ; 
the Duke of Devonshire ; the Earl of Sunderland, who to an amount 
of deep statecraft which some have assumed made him the evil 
genius of James II., while ostensibly encouraging him in all his 
despotic attempts simply to render his unpopularity certain, added 
much love of literature; the Earls of Winchelsea and Pembroke. 
While these great nobles in the splendid and picturesque attire 
of men of rank of that picturesque era turned over the new 
publications and discussed these and the rare ancient ones with 
the bookseller, the small coalman would arrive, having completed 
his round, throw his empty coalsack on the “ bulk” which ran 
outside almost every shop in those days, and often made a bed for 
the wandering temporarily penniless obscure author—and of some 
occasionally who were not obscure—of the day, and would mingle 
in his blue smock with the brilliant throng, taking part in their 
discussions and being appreciatively listened to by them. He 
was as good a judge of rare books and MSS. and as eager a 
collector so far as his means allowed.* Of books he amassed 1400. 
Music however was the chief delight and solace of his hard- 
working life. His musical club, it is said, owed its first start to 
the suggestion of the accomplished Sir Roger L’Estrange, whose 
literary abilities were combined with much love for music. From 
small beginnings, yet always held in the small room over the coal- 
store, it became famous. The genius of Britton attracted the 
finest ability of the day in those in far more fortunate positions. 


* His collection of pamphlets and the like were sold to Lord Somers for 
£500, and are known as the Somers Tracts. 
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Even the great Handel would come to the little “shanty” in 
Clerkenwell to play the harpsichord, and the passers-by were 
treated to such exquisite strains as the gay world could not have - 
heard elsewhere save at a high fee, and then with much difficulty 
of admittance. The first violin’s part was taken by Bannister or 
Medler. Other performers on different instruments were such 
men as Woolaston the artist, Shuttleworth and Hughes. Crammed 
into the tiny room to listen was a splendid audience comprising 
wit, beauty and fashion. Prominent among them was one of the 
loveliest women of the Court and society, the Duchess of Queens- 
berry. Indeed, up those crazy, creaking stairs went year after 
year a long succession of such eminent people as probably have 
never attended in such numbers and variety any other concerts 
given at world-known places. And whereas other men would have 
been dazzled and probably spoilt by so much flattering attention 
and such widespread popularity among the foremost gifted people 
of the day, the manly simplicity and sterling worth of honest 
Thomas Britton’s nature prevented any deterioration in him. He 
neither altered his ordinary way of life, his unaffected manners, 
nor his occupation. The man was large souled and generous. 
For some time he provided the instruments and refused to take 
the smallest remuneration for what was to him, if it ever was to 
any man, essentially a labour of love. All who could play, and 
all who loved to listen to good playing, were heartily welcome to 
his obscure house, and the Thursday evenings on which his concerts 
were given were to him the happiest times of his life, each in 
succession looked forward to as the preceding one concluded. A 
modern and up-to-date genius in Britton’s position would, either 
of himself or on the suggestion of his “smart” acquaintances, as 
a first consideration, see how he could make his concerts “ things 
with money in ’em.” The small coalman had none of this clever 
speculation. He was simple and foolish enough to love music for 
its own sake, and for some time would not take a farthing in any 
shape for the entertainment he provided. But later, when some 
of his admirers urged on him that in fairness to himself he should 
obtain some remuneration, he was induced to make a subscription 
payable. What was it? Only ten shillings per annum, which 
enabled the subscriber to enjoy some of the most exquisite music 
every Thursday. To this was the small gain certainly added of 
coffee sold to the subscribers at “a penny a dish.” * Thus modestly 
did Thomas Britton rate his exertions, and assuredly anything of 





* It is doubtful, however, whether even to this extent Britton was self- 
interested. The statement rests on Walpole’s authority. But an entry 
in Thoresby’s Diary, June 5, 1712, speaks of “a noble concert of music... 
for many years past... gratis.” 
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such admirable quality was never obtainable at such a price either 
before or since. For the subscribers not only enjoyed the music 
but listened to the fine playing of men who were not only 
musicians but distinguished also in various other capacities, and 
were privileged to see and mingle with some of the most eminent 
and famous people of the day, including many a beauty who was 
one of the toasts at Court and in the most fashionable assemblies. 
That in itself was what many a subscriber could have found an 
attraction in the paying much more highly for. Latterly his 
subscribers became so many that as extra accommodation he seems 
to have had a room joined to his in the adjoining house, though no 
finer music was ever heard in this enlarged apartment than in the 
little top room in which the concerts first commenced. 

Most favourites of fashion of Britton’s class usually wax and 
wane, finding the favour of the great capricious, and that they 
sooner or later discover another attraction. But this was not so 
with the famous small coalman. Throughout his career he held 
his position unaltered, and were it possible to set forth the names 
of those who during the succession of years flocked from the most 
brilliant, they would comprise those of the most eminent for 
genius, position, wit, learning, fashion and beauty during the 
reigns of Charles II., James II., William III., and Anne. It was 
not until 1714 that Britton died. Probably he would have lived 
much longer had it not been for one of those most detestable 
things—practical jokes. Many an unexpected death has no doubt, 
though unrecorded, occurred from this cause, and the practical 
joker in such case is simply a homicide. Two men whose exploit 
merits record of their names, a Mr. Robe—who, by the way, was a 
Justice of the Peace—and his acquaintance, one Honeyman, who 
was a ventriloquist, were the cause of poor Britton’s tragic death. 
Robe, to his shame, was a subscriber to the concerts. He intro- 
duced Honeyman as a friend of his, avoiding all mention of his 
accomplishment. This latter by arrangement with Robe “ threw 
his voice to a long distance” and in solemn tones announced 
Britton’s death in a few hours unless he fell on his knees and 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer. The profane wretch was too success- 
fal. Britton dropped on his knees and said the prayer, but the 
shock was so great that he was attacked by illness and died in a 
few days—the fright having been fatal. What happened to Robe 
and Honeyman we know not, but they deserved lynching by the 
enormous crowd which on October 1, 1714, attended poor Britton’s 
funeral in the churchyard of St. James’s, Clerkenwell. His 
musical instruments, etc., were sold for £180. 

F. G. Watters. 
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A Christmas in Clare. 


I, 


Ir is now many years since on a certain snowy, foggy St. Thomas’ 
Day we left our country home to try the wild experiment of 
spending Christmas among the dissipations of Dublin. We are a 
quiet stay-at-home race of people, and it had required some 
diplomacy on my mother’s part to induce my sisters and me to 
leave our own fireside in the depths of winter and attend her to 
the capital. Among the inducements which she held out to us 
was that of introducing our little maid Bridget Flynn to the 
wonders of city life. This idea was such a funny one that it 
went far towards reconciling us to the horrors of a family move, 
and to the idea of leaving the village gaieties of Christmas to be 
carried on without us. 

The manner of Bridget’s introduction into our service had been 
peculiar, and had led to our taking a special interest in her and 
her affairs. She was the only child of a small farmer in County 
Clare. In those years, still emphatically called by our people 
“the bad times,” her father had been boycotted, for what reason 
Bridget herself did not quite know. From the anecdotes which 
she occasionally told us of her youth, I had a suspicion that 
Mr. Flynn’s “ queer cranks,” as his daughter called his peculiarities 
of temper, must have had some share in bringing about his later 
misfortunes. The boycott lasted some time, and while it was at 
its height Mrs. Flynn died, her death hastened, as her daughter 
declared, by the impossibility of getting proper food and medicine 
for her. Mr. Flynn then suddenly announced his intention of 
leaving the farm, and going to a certain uninhabited island off 
the coast called Inniskerry, there to gather seaweed for making 
kelp. To Bridget this plan appeared a counsel of madness, but her 
opinion was a matter of utter indifference to her father. 

It was only after a good deal of remonstrance on his part, and 
entreaty on hers, that he at last consented to her leaving him to 
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find work for herself in a less desolate region. A friend of ours 
was at this time in Clare on a fishing expedition. Hearing the 
story of the Flynns she sent for Bridget, took a fancy to the girl, 
and finally, on her return home, brought Bridget to us to be 
instructed in the duties of a housemaid. Time went on, and 
Bridget became a great favourite in the house. Every month, 
when her wages were paid to her, she laid aside part for her 
father, but she never heard any news of him. One day, when she 
had been with us about a year, I suggested that instead of adding 
to her hoard she should send it to her father. But Bridget shook 
her head. 

“He cannot read,” she said, when I had explained how easily a 
postal order might be sent to Clare, “and he cannot write. He 
would not know what to be after with it.” 

“But,” said I, “surely you have some friend who would change 
the order and give him the money. Shall I write a letter for you 
to the priest and ask him?” 

“No, no, no!” cried Bridget. “I won’t write to Father Pat. 
All the row began with him. There was an election, and Father 
Pat was on one side, and my father was on the other. And 
Father Pat he came with his horse and trap to hold a meeting 
for his man, and my da and the boys that was with him they 
smashed the trap all to bits, and put ropes to the horse’s head, 
and swam it over to Inniskerry, and my da has it there still. 
When the boycott was so bad I was for ever begging him to make 
it up with Father Pat, and send back the horse, but he would not 
hear of it, and Father Pat says he will hire a man to go across 
and shoot it. It makes him so mad that my da has the use of it 
and he without a pony ever since. Oh, Miss Mary, do not send 
Father Pat the money, or he will give it to some one to puta 
bullet in the horse, and there will likely be a bullet put in my da 
too, and then what will become of me?” And Bridget lifted up 
her voice and wept. In the bottom of my heart I could not help 
a certain wicked thought that if Father Pat did take upon 
himself to rid her of her turbulent old da, he would be rendering 
her a service; but I could not well say so, and the matter 
dropped. 

About a year after this we made our expedition to Dublin. We 
had performed our journey safely and established ourselves in our 
lodgings, when Bridget, whom I had just dismissed for the night, 
returned to my room saying: 

“Miss Mary, I had an adventure this morning. Some person 
has sent me a letter.” 

“And you want me to read it to you,” said I. 
2Fr2 
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“What can it be about? I think it must be an offer of 
marriage.” 

The letter was addressed in a large stiff handwriting. The 
stamp was stuck right in the middle of the address, and the sheet 
within smelt strongly of tobacco. For some time I turned it over 
in a vain attempt to find either beginning or end. At last, written 
across one corner, I came upon the name of Margaret Hanratty. 

“ Who is that?” I said to Bridget. 

“ My father’s sister,” cried Bridget. “Oh, Miss Mary, is there 
any word from himself?” 

“T saw something about Inniskerry Island,” said I. “Oh, here 
it is: 


“T was on Inniskerry to see your poor dad. He is mortal ill, not likely 
to be better. He won’t see priest nor doctor. I can’t do nothing with 
him, try howI will. Will you please to come yourself or you won’t see 
him alive. The weather is bad. It’s not aisy crossing to the island. The 
children is all well, sending kind love. But times is hard, and all are very 
poor. Your loving Aunt, 


“MARGARET HANRATTY.” 


If a bombshell had suddenly burst at our feet we could hardly 
have been more startled. This was the first news Bridget had 
had from home for two years, and alarming as the account was in 
itself, it was more alarming from its utter vagueness. I went at 
once to consult the family as to what could be done. Bridget 
had never travelled alone in her life, and we felt it was quite 
impossible to send her alone to the place where she had been 
boycotted, and to the family who had taken her absence so coolly. 
At the same time we could not well forbid her going to her dying 
father. At last we decided that the best plan would be for me to 
go with her. At first Bridget seemed too much confused by her 
trouble to be able to offer any help or suggestion, but when our 
plans were finally arranged a flash of recollection came upon her. 
“Tf we are to sleep at Miltown Malbay,” she said, “ we must go 
to the Atlantic Hotel. It’s a grand place. I had a cousin was 
kitchen-maid there one season.” This was a valuable suggestion, 
so before leaving the station next morning we sent a telegram to 
the hotel to announce our arrival, and another to Mrs. Hanratty, 
though I felt by no means sure of the latter reaching its destina- 
tion, as Bridget’s ideas as to her aunt’s address were vague. 

We took with us a Christmas hamper, which contained good 
cheer for a party of six. I felt this a necessary precaution, not 
knowing what the state of Mr. Flynn’s larder might be, and being 
attracted by the compact appearance of the hamper, and the 
tempting description of its contents given by the shopman who 
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sold it. The first stages of our journey were pleasant, as the day 
was bright, and the adventure exciting, but as time went on my 
spirits sank. The evening seemed to close in early. It was very 
cold. As we went further westward our travelling companions 
grew fewer and fewer, and long before we reached our destination 
I was wishing myself back in the cheerful circle we had left in 
Dublin. With a feeling of unmixed relief I got out of the train 
at Miltown Malbay, and the relief increased to positive pleasure 
when a large cheerful countrywoman bustled up, announcing as 
she came, in ringing tones, that she was Mrs. Hanratty. 

“T got your telegram, Miss Mary, my dear, just at dinner-time, 
and says I to my good man, ‘ Mat, put the ass in the cart till I 
go to Miltown, and meet poor Bridget.’ And now, Bridget, my 
dear, you must come along with me. The car is waiting, and will 
take Miss Mary to the hotel, but you are to come home with me.” 

“ But, Mrs. Hanratty,” I cried, ‘I don’t want to go to the hotel 
alone ; let Bridget come with me.” 

“No, no, miss,” shouted Mrs. Hanratty, as she hurried 
Bridget away. ‘My good man and me has not seen poor 
Bridget this two years. We cannot spare her to nobody. 
Excuse my not waiting, miss, but it is coming on to snow, and 
I’ve all the childer with me. Bridget shall be at the hotel in 
the morning. Good-night, and we are thankful to you for 
bringing her.” 

With that Mrs. Hanratty and Bridget vanished in the darkness 
outside the station, and I was left to collect the few things we 
had brought with us, put them on the car, and tell the driver to 
go to the Atlantic Hotel. I had never been in that part of the 
country before, and had no idea how large a town or village 
Miltown Malbay might be, nor in what part of it the Atlantic 
Hotel stood. The carman drove a good horse, and at first we 
dashed along what seemed to be a small street, lit by dimly 
burning lamps. After a time these ceased, and we entered a 
country road. I asked the driver how far it was to the hotel. 
He chuckled, cracked his whip, and answered : 

“Yes! yes! To the hotel.” 

“TI know we are going to the hotel,” said I rather crossly ; 
“ how far is it ?” 

The man cracked his whip, again making his little horse fly 
along the road, and cried: 

“Long way ; splendid road; best horse in Ireland.” 

I now repented heartily of having let Mrs. Hanratty carry off 
Bridget, for she could speak Irish, and I saw that my conductor 
hardly understood anything else. The drive seemed perfectly 
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interminable. We flew up hill and down hill, we were some- 
times between walls, and sometimes apparently on an open heath 
or common. The wind whistled round us, and another sound 
soon mingled with it, the voice of the mighty Atlantic, which on 
that western coast roars ceaselessly in storm and calm, with 
a booming, echoing roar, unknown to the waves of smaller seas. 

Suddenly the car stopped, and looking up I sawa huge black 
object looming in the darkness in front of us. I did not immedi- 
ately recognise it as a hotel, but my wild driver seemed perfectly 
familiar with it. Slipping from his seat he plunged into the 
very heart of the shadow, and began to make night hideous by 
battering the door with his stick, ringing a perfect peal on the 
bell, whistling, and then yelling at the very top of his voice. 
I began to have a horrible misgiving lest some mistake had been 
made, and felt much inclined to take the reins myself, turn the 
horse’s head to Miltown Malbay, and take the first train back to 
Dublin. While this idea was flitting through my mind, the 
driver’s clamour ceased, and he left the scene of his fruitless 
labours. His attempts in another part of the house were more 
successful. A light presently appeared passing from window to 
window. Then came a great drawing of bolts and rattling of 
chains, then the hall-door was opened, and an old woman with a 
candle in her hand appeared upon the threshold. 

“Ts it Miss Whyte?” she said. 

“Yes,” said I, going inside, “ were you expecting me?” 

“No,” said the old dame, “I weren’t expecting you this half- 
hour, but the pony made good going.” 

In spite of this not over-hospitable “reception, Susan seemed 
prepared to take good care of me. She made the driver bring in 
the Christmas hamper and Gladstone bag, which were all my 
luggage, and told me she had lit a fire in my bedroom, as the 
evening was cold, and would serve my supper at once. 

“Have you many in the hotel?” I asked, as we walked along 
@ spacious passage, and up a wide staircase on the way to my 
room. 

“Many,” cried Susan. “Is it likely we'd have many at this 
season of the year? We had a very good season all the summer 
and autumn, and since Halloween we had the district inspector 
here for two nights, and a gentleman on a bicycling tour for one. 
But this is not the season for hotels. There is no one in the 
house but yourself, and has not been this six weeks gone.” 

“ And,” said I, anxious to conceal the sudden terror with which 
this announcement filled me, “how many can the house hold 
when it is full in the season ?” 
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“Two hundred, easily,” answered Susan. 

With that she opened a door and ushered me into my room. 
It was small and very plainly furnished, but it looked clean, 
and I said it seemed comfortable, and tried to believe what 
I said. 

But when Susan went away to get my supper, I felt very much 
depressed. The great house with all its empty rooms seemed like 
a weight which I could not escape from. Now that I had no one 
to talk to, the whole air seemed filled with the melancholy voice 
of the Atlantic, which I felt sure must be very near the house. 
The candle on my table flickered with the wind, which seemed to 
blow in perfectly regardless of the fact that both the window 
and the shutters were tightly shut. I sat over the wood fire, 
wondering where Bridget was, and what I should do if she did 
not appear the next day, and whether this house had really ever 
been filled by two hundred merry holiday-makers. Then I began 
to wonder whether it wou!4 be more terrible to continue sitting 
alone over the fire, or to charge boldly along the dark passages 
and staircases, and see if I could not help Susan in getting 
supper ready. While I was still debating the matter with 
myself, Susan appeared in person to say that my meal was 
awaiting me. 

I went with her to the dining-room, a huge apartment where 
a pair of candles only seemed to make the surrounding darkness 
visible. I dined at a table which might have served the whole 
summer company of guests. I could just make out that the 
room was furnished in a style of old-fashioned and faded magnifi- 
cence. A row of high-backed arm-chairs stood against the wall. 
A huge carved mantelpiece was dimly distinguishable at one end 
of the room. On the walls was a gay device of birds flying among 
festoons of fruit and flowers. Those birds had a horrid fascina- 
tion for me. I stared at them till their round eyes stared at me 
in return, while to my excited fancy their hoarse voices cried, 
“Aha! Don’t you wish you were one of us; see what a company 
we are, and you are all alone. Look at our gay plumes and 
feathers, and at your old travelling dress. Don’t laugh at us and 
say we are only patterns on the wall-paper, or we will fly down 
and peck you to death.” 

I finished my supper hastily and went back to my room, 
resolving to read a book which I had with me, and not be tor- 
mented with any more silly fancies. But such resolutions are 
more easily made than kept. Terrible possibilities, and some of 
them not to be lightly disregarded, kept occurring to my mind. 
If Bridget did not appear next morning, how was I ever to find 
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her again in this wild country? If I did succeed in finding her, 
what if the boycotting decree against her father were still in 
force. Should we be able to get a boat to take us to Inniskerry ? 
Might not the people attack us for landing, or wishing to land on 
the boycotted island? Even if we did get safely to the island, 
what should we do if we found Peter Flynn dying, or dead? Or 
even if he were not dying, but only lying in bed and refusing to 
see the doctor, what could we do for him then? Bridget knew 
nothing of nursing beyond what she had learnt while attending 
on her mother, who was, by Bridget’s account, “a saint ready for 
heaven years before she went there,” so that nursing her must 
have been a very different matter from any attendance that might 
be required for Peter. Then all the time at the back of my mind 
there lurked a fear which I was ashamed to acknowledge even to 
myself, an almost superstitious horror of Father Pat. 

After poor Bridget’s panic at the idea of entrusting her money 
to this man, his name had become a sort of joke against her in 
the house, and “I'll tell Father Pat of you,’ was found a very 
convenient form of rebuke when Bridget’s wild ways defied the 
oft-repeated instructions of the family and the upper servants. 
I had made light of her terrors, as I felt it was only reasonable 
to do, but they had affected me in spite of myself. Almost 
unconsciously I had begun to associate Father Pat with certain 
priests of whom the old women in the village used to tell me 
when I was a child, who could turn refractory parishioners into 
rats and blast a whole cornfield with a word. 

As this last idea crossed my mind, a wave larger than its 
fellows broke on the cliffs, and a great gust of wind sent a 
shower of spray against the window, while the whole house 
seemed to rock and tremble. In the silence that followed the 
crash of that great wave, I heard a step in the passage, then 
the handle of the door turned. I sprang to my feet with a 
conviction that Father Pat had come upon the gust of wind, 
and a determination to resist him to the last. But when the 
door was opened I saw no priest with fiery hair and flashing eyes, 
only Susan in her shawl and bonnet. 

“ Good-night, miss,” she said; “I am going.” 

“Going!” cried I in consternation. ‘“ Where to?” 

“ Home, miss,” said Susan, cheerfully ; “but I'll bring you 
your hot water in the morning.” 

“But do you mean,” I cried, “that you do not sleep in this 
house? Look here, Susan, you must stay. I won’t be left alone 
all night.” 

“The visitors always are in the winter,” said Susan. “I cannot 
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stay. Iam expected home. I'll lock both the doors before I go, 
and you will be all right. The district inspector is always locked 
in when he comes.” 

“Well,” said I, “I don’t care. I am not a district inspector, 
and I won’t be locked in. If I am to be alone, I must have the 
key.” Susan looked very doubtful. 

“ Give me the key this minute,” I cried ; “I won’t be locked in! 
Why, what should I do if the house were on fire ?” 

“The house cannot go on fire, miss, unless you set it,” said 
Susan ; “there is no fire anywhere, but in this grate.” 

However, she at last consented to give me the key. Witha 
sinking heart I accompanied her to the front door, saw her 
march out into the night, drew the bolts, put up the chains, and 
turned the great key in the lock. 





Il. 


Wuen Susan was gone, I stood for some minutes leaning my head 
against the door, for as long as I heard, or fancied I heard, her 
footsteps on the shingly gravel outside I felt I still had company. 
At last I was obliged to admit that she was gone, and that I 
could hear nothing but the wind shrieking in the great chimneys 
of the deserted house, and the Atlantic roaring always louder 
and louder as the tide rose. The front door of the hotel was on 
the side of the house away from the sea. My room looked out 
the other way, and when I got back to it again, I could hear 
the roar of the waves almost as clearly as if I had been on the 
beach. I opened the ricketty little shutter, and looking out into 
the night was startled, and almost terrified, to see how very near 
the white crests of the waves seemed to be. The night was very 
dark, but I could see the white foam apparently almost washing 
the wall of the house. Then I thought again of Peter Flynn, and 
wondered how he had managed to live at all on his lonely island 
for two years, shut in by those mysterious white-crested waves, 
and with no companion but the sea gulls, and the horse he had 
stolen from Father Pat. The more I thought of him, the more 
I shrank from the idea of invading his ocean dwelling, for I felt 
he must be changed in some way since he left his farm and his 
daughter. Nobody could live alone among those Atlantic rollers 
for such a long time, and be quite an ordinary man still. The 
more I watched the white heaving sea below me, the stranger did 
the waves appear. At last I began to doubt whether they were 
waves at all. Surely they must be ghosts, or water spirits 
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climbing slowly, but surely from the heart of the great ocean to 
devour and despoil the lonely house abandoned to their assaults. 
The thought was too horrible to be endured longer; I banged the 
shutter to, and seizing up my candle resolved, for want of better 
employment, to make a journey of discovery through the house. 

I made up my fire with the sticks and fir cones provided, and 
set my door open, that the light of the cheerful blaze might 
guide me back to my room. Standing candle in hand on the 
threshold, I saw in front of me the staircase by which I went 
to the dining-room, and on the right hand, and on the left, a 
wide handsome passage, stretching away into apparently illimitable 
regions of darkness. Many doors opened on to this passage, on 
both sides. Shading my candle carefully from the draughts, I 
opened door after door, and surveyed one after another of the 
rooms to which they gave entrance. They all presented an 
appearance of disuse which made my lonely evening seem more 
and more oppressive. The furniture was heaped together in the 
middle of the rooms. The carpets, where such existed, were 
taken from the floor and made into compact bundles to preserve 
them from damp. The curtains were all taken down. The 
shutters, made on the simplest plan, had nearly all fallen open 
during the continual storms of the winter. The glass rattled 
dismally in the little window-panes. The wind rumbled in the 
chimneys, and yet there was a fascination in this solitary in- 
spection, and I persevered in spite of the dismal surroundings. 

In one room, which from its size seemed to be a kind of state 
apartment, I found some pictures; Daniel O’Connell, with hand 
upraised, hung in the middle, and beside him two very youthful 
portraits of the Queen and Prince Consort. All three pictures 
were gaily coloured, and each was finished off with a wreath, 
shamrock and forget-me-not for Dan, orange blossom, bay and 
myrtle for the others. Had I beheld these works of art in our 
Dublin lodging, I should unhesitatingly have pronounced them 
frightful, but here the familiar faces had a charm, and as I 
surveyed them it occurred to me that I should feel my room 
much less lonely if I had them to keep me company. There 
could be no harm in borrowing them for one evening, so I set 
my candle upon the floor, and putting a chair against the wall, 
I got upon it, and took hold of the Liberator’s frame, intending to 
lift him down. But the string by which he hung must have 
been rotten, or he must have felt an insurmountable dislike to 
the idea of paying a call upon me, for no sooner did I touch him 
than he sprang from my hand, and with a mighty crash flung 
himself on the floor, extinguishing my candle in his descent. 
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This was too much. I jumped off the chair, leaving Daniel where 
he fell, groped my way to the door, found it, and fled as fast as 
my feet would carry me along the great passage towards the open 
doorway where the glowing light of my fire was still to be seen. 

I had nearly gained my room when a fresh sound brought me 
to a standstill. I said to myself that it was the sea, or the wind, 
or imagination, but in my heart I never doubted its real nature 
for an instant. Somebody was banging at the hall door, and 
trying to get in. Here was a perfectly unthought-of danger. I 
had imagined spectral beings crawling out of the sea, and birds 
flying off the wall-paper. I had fancied the house catching fire, 
and had even insisted on keeping the key in case of such an 
emergency, but the fear of human intruders had never entered 
my head. ‘True, from what I had seen, the Atlantic Hotel 
appeared to possess but few temptations to the housebreaker. 
This thought gave me relief for a moment, but for a moment 
only. It was certainly unlikely that any one should come to 
the hotel for plunder, particularly on a night when a guest was 
there, but what if some one had come for revenge! Had I not 
come into Clare with Bridget, the daughter of a man who had been 
boycotted for years? Had I not at that moment in the hall, 
a whole hamper of good things for Peter Flynn himself? Had 
not Clare remained a sort of island of disorder and violence, while 
in the rest of Ireland the bad times had happily become matters of 
history? As I thought of these things, I sat down on the floor, 
almost without thinking what I did, to avoid the shower of shot 
which I felt might at any moment be poured through the 
windows. Meanwhile, the noise continued. My visitor pounded 
the door with the knocker, and then apparently with his walking 
stick. Then he shook and rattled the handle. Then he took 
a turn of ringing the bell, then he went back to the knocker 
again. I could hear it all distinctly above the noise of the sea. 

When I had sat still for what seemed a long time, my first 
panic began to subside. Perhaps after all it was no evilly 
disposed person who thus clamoured for admittance. Perhaps it 
was some one who was lost, or perhaps the car driver had left 
something at the house, and come back for it. Perhaps after all 
it was only Susan come to say that she had repented of her 
desertion, and would spend the night in the house with me. If 
so, how could I tell her in the morning that I had not let her in 
because I was afraid? All things considered, I resolved to find a 
window on the landward side of the house, and thence hold parley 
with my nocturnal visitor. I went into one of the rooms on the 
opposite side of the passage from mine, and felt sure from the 
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sounds I heard that I was just over the hall door. As softly as 
possible I opened the window, and leant out to see whether I could 
make any discoveries, before speaking myself. As I did so the 
knocking ceased, and I heard a man’s voice say: 

“You hold the pony. I must take a stone to this door.” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said another voice. ‘ That'll be it.” 

This dialogue being by no means reassuring, I thought it was 
best to speak, so in a voice as loud and confident as I could make 
it, called out : 


“Who is there? And what are you making this noise for in 
the middle of the night?” 

“We cannot get in,” said a voice so gentle that in itself it 
inspired a sort of confidence. “It is myself.” 

“That is no good to me by this light,” said I; “ what is your 
name?” 

“Why, it is I,” said the gentle voice, “‘ Father Daly.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” cried I, horrified at finding that my 
almost insulting challenge had been flung at a priest. “ Wait a 
minute, please, I will open the door.” 

I ran to the staircase, and was half way down it, before it 
occurred to me that I was doing a very silly thing. I had heard a 
gentle voice saying that its owner was Father Daly. Might not a 
moonlighter speak with a gentle voice, and call himself “ Father” ? 
What if on opening the door a party of masked men rushed in, 
firing shots, and demanding to know Bridget’s whereabouts? 
And suppose the man with the gentle voice were really a priest, 
did it follow that he was a friend? He might turn out to be 
Bridget’s Father Pat, come to demand restitution for the horse 
and trap of which Peter Flynn had robbed him. It was quite in 
character for Father Pat, as I pictured him to myself, that he 
should let his driver go in search of a stone to break in the front 
door of any house he wished to enter. 

Taking these things into consideration, I resolved to say a 
little more before opening the door. So I went again to the 
window, and called into the darkness : 

“Father Daly, the door is locked, and it is rather a job to get 
it open. Would it do if you came to-morrow?” 

“Oh, quite well,” said Father Daly. “I only called round to 
say that I am to drive Bridget in my trap to Keenah to-morrow, 
where she will get a canoe to go over to Inniskerry, and she says 
you are wishful to come too, so we will call for you at ten o’clock, 
if you will please to be ready then.” 

Such a weight of responsibility was lifted off me by these words, 
that I felt I could have jumped with joy. 
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“ Oh, that will be delightful!” I cried. “ And is Bridget some- 
where near here?” 

“Just over the road at Mrs. Hanratty’s,” said Father Daly. 
“ Susan is lodging in the same house. You would see the light 
only for the windows looking the other way.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ that is a real comfort. I did feel this house 
rather lonely for one, but if they are so near I do not mind.” 

“There are stories about this house,” said Father Daly, “ but 
it is better I do not tell them you. Likely they are not true, and 
if they are, there is nothing to hurt any one who is good.” 

“Qh no,” said I rather hurriedly. “Don’t trouble about the 
stories now, Father Daly, but tell me what news have you of Peter 
Flynn ?” 

“Since Margaret Hanratty was over we did not hear anything,” 
said Father Daly, “and we did not hear very much then. Only 
he said he did not want priests, or doctors, or women meddling 
on his island, and she said he’d never get better without them, 
and he said it was not her affair if he did not, and he would thank 
her not to come again unless she could bring Bridget; so that 
was how it came she wrote to you. Now, Miss Mary, I must be 
going. Johnny!” 

“Your reverence!” said a voice from a little distance. 

“ We are not wanting to get in now,” said Father Daly. “ Quit 
looking for that stone, and drive the pony home. Good-night, my 
dear.” 

I heard Johnny come across the little gravel sweep, and 
climb into the cart, then came the scrunching of the pebbles 
under the wheels, then the ring of the pony’s feet as he got out 
to the high road, then there was once more silence broken only 
by the wind and waves. But the silence, the solitude, the wind, 
and even the awful Atlantic had lost their terrors for me. I 
bolted the shutters of the window, went quite happily along the 
great passage to the room where I had left my candle, extricated 
it from the fallen Liberator, and to make my mind quite easy, put 
half-a-crown on the mantelpiece, which sum would, I felt sure, 
more than repair the damage to that worthy of which I had 
unintentionally been the cause. Then I returned to my own 
quarters, and made up my mind that I would go at once to bed, 
before any further adventures occurred to dispel the calm brought 
about by Father Daly’s visit. 

But the rest of my sojourn at the Atlantic Hotel was perfectly 
peaceful, not to say pleasant. I had an extremely good night, and 
an extremely good breakfast next morning, and had even found 

time for a little walk before Father Daly called for me. The 
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situation of the house is one of the most attractive of any I have 
ever seen. The windows on the sea side look out straight over 
the Atlantic Ocean, and below them runs a broad terrace of rock, 
which is all that defends the house from the waves. From this 
terrace I had my first view of Inniskerry Island, the object of our 
expedition. There it lay on the other side of Mall Bay, looking 
very black and formidable, like all the coast of Clare, for nothing 
but solid granite could stand, age after age, against the constant 
assaults of the Atlantic rollers. As I stood on the terrace 
watching the island and wondering how I should feel after two 
years’ solitary confinement there, Susan called to me from the 
house that Father Daly was waiting. He sat in his trap in the 
sunshine, just where he had sat the night before, while I had 
stood trembling indoors at his driver’s noisy summons. His face 
was as mild and gentle as his voice. He was an old man with 
blue eyes, and snow-white hair. Mrs. Hanratty and Bridget sat 
on the back seat of the trap. The place beside the priest was 
reserved for me. I got in, and we started along the road 
which skirted Mall Bay. I asked him if he had ever been on 
Inniskerry. 

“No, I have not,” said he. “I wanted my curate to go over 
one time and see Peter Flynn, but unfortunately there is some- 
thing between Peter and him. In fact, Miss Mary, I am afraid 
there is something between Peter and most of the neighbours here- 
abouts.” 

“Ts he boycotted still?” I asked, 

“Oh no, not now,” said Father Daly. ‘I heard he made a fine 
sale of seaweed lately. The agitation is worn out round Miltown, 
and it’s myself is proud to say it.” 

After that we drove along in silence. I did not want to hear 
too many tales of Peter’s disagreements with his neighbours, and 
yet it seemed difficult to talk of anything but his affairs. 

Presently we reached the village of Keenah—a village not 
taking shelter under the cliffs round its own particular little bay, 
as the winds and waves of that stormy sea oblige most Clare 
villages to do, but straggling confidently along the shore behind 
Inniskerry, which lies between it and the open sea, and acts as a 
breakwater. Here we found Matthew Hanratty, husband of 
Bridget’s aunt, waiting in his canvas boat to row us over to the 
island. 

“You will come too, won’t you?” I asked, as Father Daly 
drew up the pony. 

“No, Miss Mary, I think not,” said the father, with gentle 
decision. ‘The people here have a strange) superstition against 
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taking a clergyman in a boat, if it can be avoided. I will mind 
the pony till you come back.” 

I was a good deal disappointed at this, as I felt Father Daly’s 
presence a great protection in the prosecution of this strange 
adventure, but as his mind seemed quite made up, I felt there was 
no help for it but to go on alone. 

With Mrs. Hanratty and Bridget, I descended from the trap 
among a crowd of children, who had deseried our approach from 
afar, and now flocked like vultures to their prey. 

“ Father Daly, Father Daly!” cried a chorus of small voices, as 
child after child joined the group; “what did ye bring us 
the day?” 

“ Bring you, is it?” cried Father Daly, his face beaming with 
benevolence, “a big stick for every one that cannot say his 
catechism.” 

A yell of elfish laughter greeted this sally, and as we walked 
down to the beach we heard it succeeded by screams of delight, 
as the father produced from his pockets, and from certain 
mysterious receptacles in the pony cart, a perfect harvest of 
apples, peppermint, and sugar-stick, which he dispensed with 
lavish hand to the crowd below. 

When we reached the place where Matthew Hanratty’s canoe 
was waiting for us, I began heartily to wish that the superstitions 
of the natives against taking the clergy had been extended to 
ladies from distant counties. The canoes of County Clare are 
generally made by the men who own them. They consist of a 
piece of tarred canvas stretched over a wicker framework, and 
have neither keel nor rudder. They are rowed by oars so narrow, 
that one might mistake them for walking sticks, and about 
Miltown they are built with one end running up into a sort of 
peak to keep off the spray. Seen from the land, they present a 
most strange and unwieldy appearance, as they lie wobbling about 
among the waves, but they are in some ways safer than the ordinary 
boat, as they float in very shallow water, and when well rowed 
can be turned with great speed to meet the waves, and avoid the 

rocks among which their course lies. Matthew Hanratty’s canoe 
was a big one. It held Mrs. Hanratty, Bridget, me, and Matthew 
the younger, who with his father rowed the party. When once 
we had started, the terror of our proceedings diminished, and 
when we had gone a short distance I began to feel that I should 
never care to go in any other kind of boat again. The little 
canoe danced over the great waves like a cork. Now rushing up 
to the crest of a wave, till we had a view of the Inniskerry coast 
in front, and of Keenah behind us, then plunging down, down into 
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the trough of the sea, till we could see nothing all round us but 
water, and till I began to feel that we must soon reach the 
dwellings of the mermaids. Then, just when it seemed that we 
must be engulfed, the peaked prow would rise again triumphantly, 
and so we sped on our way through the great ocean, perfectly 
safe, in a boat of such slender construction that a child’s hands 
might have destroyed it. 

“Tsn’t it fun, Bridget?” cried I, as a wave larger than its 
fellows sent a cloud of spray over us. 

“T liked these boats well when I was a little one,” said Bridget. 
“ Now I do be thinking of my poor da.” 

These words, by recalling the nature of our errand to my mind, 
took the edge off the pleasure of the row, and I said no more till 
we reached the island, where young Matthew jumped with much 
agility into the water, and, clasping the tall, peaked end in his 
arms, drew the boat gently out of the sea on to a flat rock, 
whence we walked ashore. 

“Now,” said I to Hanratty, “ you must lead the way. Where 
does Peter live ?” 

“ The other side of the island,” said Hanratty. “It’s a rough 
place, miss, to be bringing you to. He made it hisself.” 

We accordingly set forth across the island in search of Peter 
Flynn’s house. As we left the shore behind us we came to what 
in summer is a field of fine grass, if field that can be called which 
has no paling but the cliffs, and no cultivation but what it 
receives from the sun and rain. In summer, sheep are sent over 
to the island for pasture, whence its name, Inniskerry (island of 
sheep). On this field, now looking somewhat bare and desolate, 
we saw a horse wandering about in search of a meal. 

“That is the only horse on Inniskerry,” said Hanratty to me; 
“ and it is a fine job we had bringing him over.” 

“ And,” said I, remembering the story of Father Pat, “I suppose 
it was a fine price Peter had to pay for him?” 

“You may say that, miss,” said Hanratty, with the serious air 
often assumed by those who are not speaking the truth. “I was 
with him myself at Ballyvaughan Fair, and I saw him pay thirty 
pounds in gold and notes for that horse.” 

“T dare say he was worth it,” said I. ‘ What is he used for 
here?” 

“Carrying kelp, miss,” said Hanratty. ‘That last is no lie, 
anyway.” 

At which seemingly not very witty remark he, with Mrs. 
Hanratty and his son, went off into such peals of laughter that 
the horse raised his head from his not very tempting dinner, and 
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came trotting towards us to see what was meant by this noisy 
invasion of his premises. 

The Hanrattys, feeling a little friendly attention to be due to 
the horse, in whose fortunes they had taken so large a share, 
gathered round him for some conversation; but Bridget and I 
felt too anxious for such amusements, and went on by ourselves. 
The little path along which we walked crossed to the other side 
of the field, and then plunged unhesitatingly among the cliffs on 
the further side of Inniskerry Island. I was walking in front, 
and, on turning the corner of a great cliff, I suddenly found 
myself standing face to face with a tall, elderly man, dressed in 
ragged garments, and carrying a load of seaweed on his back. 
His wild looks and his sudden appearance startled me so much 
that I stopped short, calling for Bridget. She came round the 
rock at my summons, and with a shriek that made me fear at 
first she had taken leave of her senses, flung her arms round the 
ragged man, crying : 

“It’s himself. It’s my da.” 

So here was the end of our adventure. Peter Flynn stood 
before us, to all appearance safe and sound. His hard features 
relaxed into quite a friendly smile as he surveyed Bridget. 

“It must be fine air over in County Louth, child,” he said 
approvingly. ‘ You are doing finely. Upon my word, Miss Mary, 
I never thought to see the poor thing looking so stout. Indeed, 
she was that weak and sickly I never thought to see her again 
at all, when she went away from Clare, and left her poor old da 
all alone on Inniskerry.” 

“Now, da, what are ye saying!” cried Bridget, with some not 
unnatural indignation at this speech. “If I had stayed with you 
it is a starved corpse I’d be this minute. And there is five 
pounds in gold sovereigns put away at home for you; and if I 
had known I been to come here I’d have brought it along 
with me.” 

“Five pounds!” said Peter. ‘“ Well, Biddy, you’re a good girl, 
but you may keep the money against you get married. I’ve 
plenty. The first part of the time I was here the boycott was 
still on, and never a boat’s-load of kelp did I get rid of. But I 
just kept gathering and gathering, and this last season there 
came a dealer to look at what I got, and ‘ Flynn,’ says he, ‘I'll 
give you two hundred pounds for the lot of it.’ For you see it is 
fine weed is round here, and I had got a big heap.” 

“Two hundred pounds!” repeated Bridget in almost in- 
credulous amazement. “Why, da, you have made your fortune: 


Will you be going back to the farm now?” 
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“Going back!” said Peter. “No. What would I go back 
for? I have done well on Inniskerry, and here I'll stay. If they 
like to boycott me again, why they can, and I'll only hope to be 
as lucky next time.” 

Here our conversation was interrupted by the appearance of 
the Hanrattys, who had at last torn themselves from the society 
of their friend the horse. Mrs. Hanratty did not show such 
delight as Bridget had done, at the sight of Peter, and asked him, 
with some indignation, what he meant by bringing ladies and 
ladies’ maids “ straight from the middle of Dublin Castle” to see 
after him, and he all the while “as lively as a kitten.” At this 
attack Peter’s smiles vanished, and he declared in ominous tones, 
that it was a hard thing if a man with a touch of rheumatics 
could not take a day off on his own island, but all the world must 
come and stare at him. Mrs. Hanratty replied that it was all} 
very fine talking of rheumatics, but that if ever she had seen a 
man with death in his face (and she had seen a good few in her 
time) it was her brother on her first visit. Her indignation 
growing as she talked, she went on to declare that a man might 
cheat his own flesh and blood, but he could not cheat death. 
Peter might laugh now at her and all her family, and at poor 
Bridget and Miss Mary, for being such simpletons as to cross 
land and sea to help him; but when his hour came he’d have to 
go like any one else. At which point I felt it necessary, even at 
the risk of some apparent rudeness, to say that we particularly 
wanted to see Mr. Flynn’s house before leaving the island, which 
we must do as quickly as possible, because Father Daly was 
waiting for us. 

So we saw the house, a queer little shanty, half cave, half hut, 
constructed by Peter in as far as it had not been constructed 
by the waves of former ages. Our host then offered to show 
us the sea caves and cliffs in his canoe, and I do not know 
that I could have resisted the invitation if it had not been for 
the thought of Father Daly waiting for us, and for the constant 
danger of a regular battle between Peter and his sister, which 
Hanratty, Bridget, and I had to be constantly warding off. 
Mrs. Hanratty’s indignation at seeing him in the enjoyment of 
health and strength was exactly in proportion to the alarm which 
she had felt at finding him ill and refusing all offers of assistance 
at her last visit. 

We went back to Keenah in two canoes. Peter took Bridget 
in one, while the Hanrattys and I occupied the other. As we 
neared the shore, Peter suddenly shouted to challenge his brother- 
in-law to a race, and we careered towards the shore, encouraged 
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on our way by the cheers of the whole population, which had 
turned out to witness our arrival. Peter won his race by about 
half a canoe’s length, and was so much pleased by his own 
performance, that on landing he offered quite graciously to come 
with us to the Atlantic Hotel, and spend the afternoon with Bridget. 

“And Miss Mary, dear,” cried Bridget, “can’t we just be 
opening that Christmas hamper we have with us; you know you 
brought it for father.” 

“Tt has a Christmas dinner in it for six,” said I, “and we are 
only three. I wonder if Father Daly, and your aunt and uncle 
would come and help us with it.” 

This suggestion being favourably received, it was settled that 
at six o'clock that evening we would all meet at the Atlantic 
Hotel, and hold high festival in honour of Peter Flynn’s restora- 
tion to health and civilised society. 

Bridget, Peter, and I had a busy time when we got to the hotel, 
unpacking the hamper and setting out its contents in the kitchen, 
where we decided, after much consideration of the matter, that we 
should feel more cosy and sociable than in the great dining-room. 
I sent Susan out into the village to buy a few cakes, and some 
chickens, as I wished that some remains of the feast should be forth- 
coming for her. And the hamper did not seem prepared to do 
more than supply the six for whom it had undertaken to provide. 

Punctually at six o’clock a sound of ringing and knocking 
echoed through the house. 

“They are doing the thing in the correct style,” said Susan 
approvingly ; “the Hanrattys are knocking at the back door, and 
Father Daly is ringing in front.” 

“Then you go for Father Daly,” said 1; “and Bridget can open 
the door for her aunt and uncle.” 

But though all seemed now prepared for mirth and merry- 
making, I had still to endure a few terrible moments before the 
feast began. Susan returned to the kitchen with Father Daly, 
but they were not alone; another priest followed them. 

“Tam sure,” said Father Daly, as he shook hands with me, “you 
will excuse me, Miss Mary, for bringing my curate. It’s Christmas 
time, you know, and he would have been all alone if I had not 
made him come with me. Allow me to introduce him. He is 
ns cousin, and as we are of the one name we all call him Father 

at,” 

The name sounded in my ears like a clap of thunder. But I 
) was the hostess, and felt that it rested with me to save the 
: situation. I was trembling with fear, partly at the appearance of 
| Father Pat himself, who was just such a red-haired, blue-eyed, 
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broad-shouldered priest as I had imagined, and partly at the scowl 
which I saw gathering on Peter Flynn’s face; but in as calm a 
voice as I could manage, I said: 

“ We are all delighted to see Father Pat, and I think we had 
better sit down to dinner directly, before the pheasants get cold. 
Father Pat, will you be so kind as to take the end of the table, 
and carve; Peter will sit at the other end, and cut the bread. 
Bridget, you and Mrs. Hanratty will sit on each side of Father 
Pat, and see that he does not starve himself while he is helping 
us. Matthew and Susan will sit by Peter, and Father Daly will 
sit in the middle opposite me.” 

By this arrangement of peacemakers and firebrands I hoped 
that the harmony of the evening might be secured, but hardly 
had Father Daly finished saying grace, when Peter Flynn’s voice 
was heard ringing through the room in its most insulting tones. 

“ Well, Father Pat! you got this government into office. I hope 
you're proud of them now you have them in.” 

But before Father Pat could make any reply Father Daly spoke 
in his gentlest tones. 

“The word government,” said he “reminds me that there is 
an old story of Brian Boru having once visited Inniskerry. As it 
may be new to some here present I will relate it.” 

By the time the story was finished, Peter’s mouth was being 
stopped by his third help of pheasant, and Bridget, who seemed to 
find Father Pat far less terrible as aneighbour at dinner than as 
a name out of the past, was saying to him in quite a confidential 
tone : 

“Tf your reverence should ever be wanting such a thing as a 
nice young horse, my master is for ever buying and selling them. 
He would be delighted any time to put you in the way of coming 
by one for a very reasonable price.” 

After that, our pic-nic dinner party proceeded with perfect 
cordiality. When it was over, Father Daly rose to make a speech. 

“T am not much in favour of toasts,’ said he, “but I think 
to-day must bean exception. And I am not very much in favour 
of the clergy speaking about politics either, but I think I'll make 
that an exception too. There was something said to-day about 
the government, and whatever different opinions we may hold 
about governments, I am sure we all agree to be very glad that 
there is no more boycotting now like there used to be; and that 
honest men like Peter Flynn can earn an honest living in the 
light of day. We wish him all success in his trade on Inniskerry, 
and we shall be very glad if the day comes when Miss Bridget 
finds a Clare boy to her liking, and comes back to be married in 
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the old place. Ladies and gentlemen, I propose the health of 
Peter and Bridget Flynn.” 

At this we all clapped our hands, and stamped our feet on the 
brick floor, Father Pat joining with much heartiness in this 
demonstration of goodwill. As the applause ceased, Peter Flynn 
arose, his sunburnt cheeks flushed with pleasure, for he had been 
much gratified by Father Daly’s proposing his health at all, and 
was altogether carried out of the memory of his grievances by the 
allusions to Bridget. 

“Biddy and I are very much obliged to you all for your 
kindness,” he said, “and, Father Pat, I know you are fond of 
music, so if you like, I will sing you a song written by a friend of 
mine, in praise of a priest who was drowned, visiting a sick woman 
on one of our islands.” 

“Sir,” said Father Pat with a graceful bow, “I shall be proud 
to hear it.” 

So Peter began in one of the wailing monotonous airs of the 
west. We heard the history of the poor widow dying on a little 
desolate island, how her wee grandson put out in the canoe to 
fetch the priest, how the priest left his warm cheerful fireside 
to obey the summons, how he crossed to the island, how the 
widow died, at which Bridget and Mrs. Hanratty sobbed audibly. 
Then the canoe was got out again to take the priest home, and 
a great storm came on, and the canoe hit upon a submerged rock, 
and a rent appeared in its canvas bottom, and as the waves came 
in, the priest told the boatmen to swim away, and not think of 
him, and at-that point most of the company melted into tears, and 
Peter himself was too much affected to proceed. 

“It’s a beautiful song,” he said, when we had a little recovered, 
“there should be one hundred and fifty verses. But I sang one 
hundred and thirty, so you have an idea of the rest.” 

After that, to raise our spirits, Father Pat was prevailed upon 
to sing, and then Bridget danced a jig with her uncle, and 
Mrs. Hanratty told us a story of a banshee which was ghost in 
the family where she had formerly been nurse, and altogether 
we passed a very pleasant evening, and were quite astonished 
when the kitchen clock, wound up for the occasion, struck eleven, 
and Father Daly rose to depart. 

Next morning Bridget and I went back to Dublin. We had a 
most festive Christmas, and a brilliant season after it; but we 
always declared, and no one ever ventured to contradict us, that 
not only for wild adventures and hairbreadth escapes, but for 
old-fashioned hospitality and brilliant social gatherings, Dublin 
is entirely eclipsed by the west coast of County Clare. 





Roman Lelter-writers of Co-day. 


os 


Away from the busy thoroughfares, the crowded Corso, the 
sunny piazzas, one wandering through humbler quarters may 
stumble, unaware, on a small shadowy deserted place, scarce 
meriting the name of square, where, on one side the tortuous 
street some dozen houses seem to have been pushed back a 
distance of thirty yards or so, and in the paved quadrangle thus 
left bare, grasses grow and wither between the worn uneven 
stones. 

A few children play round the inevitable fountain, and back 
from the street, sheltered by the row of retreated houses, seated 
some dozen paces from one another, are three old men. Velvet 
skull-caps cover their heads, their shabby black coats have an 
ancient, somewhat scholastic cut; before each stands a small 
oblong table, whereon are set out a bottle of ink, a couple of pens, 
and a small saucer containing a fine silvery sand. 

The men lean back in their chairs, their hands folded before 
them; they seem unaware of the people passing to and fro. 
They are not students, they are not beggars; they are merely, 
in a city of ruins, one among many relics of a bygone age. 
‘Their profession is that of public letter-writer. 

The scene is rendered in varying tones of grey—grey and 
black. Grey houses, grey pavements, grey and black shadows, 
grey and black old men. The little slice of sky that shows 
between the tall dwellings seems too distant to clash with the 
pervading neutral tint, and the golden shafts of sunlight scarcely 
intrude. One feels that grey must be these old men’s lives— 
grey and dusty, time-worn, moth-eaten. Without, in the wider, 
busier arteries of the city, are bustle and sunshine and life ; here 
are silence, inaction, and decay. 

Do those three always sit there dreaming?—and of what? 
Of the letters they have written and read? Of those who 
dictated, whom they scarcely knew; of those who received, who 
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were still more shadowy? Of the news they have transmitted— 
glad news written in a jubilant strain; news of disaster that 
must needs be broken gently; birth, marriage, death; trust, 
faithlessness; hope, despair; they are acquainted with one and 
all; every note in the scale of human feeling has for them 
a familiar sound. And now they sit and dream in the grey 
shadows, waiting—for what? Few desire to have letters written 
for them in these days; the times, even in slow-moving Italy, 
have advanced and left them far behind. 

The man at the centre table has in one word formulated his 
own philosophy—Sleep! Life is still good for sleeping. He 
dozes gently in his place. On the right hand his neighbour 
reads from a dirty crumpled paper the news which in his heart 
he scarcely cares to know. To the left the still figure sits silent, 
motionless, looking with unobservant eyes out on to the grey, 
empty place. 

But to-day he will not sit and wait for those who do not come. 
Even while we stand and watch there steals from the darker 
shadows ‘neath one of the old grey houses, a woman of the 
poorest class, bent, feeble, old, well-nigh blind. Her claw-like 
fingers grasp a folded sheet. At the nearest table she pauses, 
hovering awhile, unwilling to trust the treasured thing out of 
her possession, yet hungering to learn its contents. Slowly, 
doubtfally, her crumpled hand reaches out— 

“Read,” she says, adding with a certain exultation, “It is 
from my son.” 

Her brown hand to her ear, she listens while the learned man, 
who can decipher even illiterate handwriting, reads to her slowly, 
distinctly, the message from her soldier son. He will get a 
soldo probably for his pains; a soldo, maybe, as wage for the 
entire day! A premium on learning, verily! but what room is 
there in life for those who have outlived their age? 

Yes, it is a different life from what it used to be, and the days 
are long ; yet, even so, the human drama in strange, tragic aspects 
is played before them. That old woman yonder, turning and 
turning the hard-earned soldo in her palm, the while she listens 
to the news that is being read. Yes; she has come down from 
her garret every week for many years, ever since the letter first 
arrived. Yes, it is always the same letter, there has never been 
more than the one. 

He died thirty years ago, and the woman was a widow and he 
her only son. He died in the North, where he was serving with 
his regiment. It was heart disease, poor lad; heart disease is 
not uncommon among the Bersaglieri. 
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She was poor, as poor as the rest, where all stood on the verge 
of starvation. She worked to keep from dying—-so little suffices 
for the poor—and to keep the squalid garret which he and she 
called home, and to wait until the boy should come back. But 
he did not come; instead arrived the letter to say he was well, 
quite well and happy, and with the letter the official intelligence 
that he was dead. She had carried them from her attic to the 
piazza for the letter-writer to decipher. He had read them both 
to her; first the letter from the soldier lad full of life and vigour 
and hope, then the formal words that told her the letter was a 
lie, that the child was dead. She had listened, first to the one 
and then to the other; afterwards she had fallen down, and the 
neighbours had carried her back to her home. For days she 
had been mad, but they could never make her understand that 
the boy was gone. In her madness she had torn the official 
paper into shreds, tearing them with her teeth and spitting them 
out upon the ground; but the son’s last letter had not left her. 
Every week she brought it down, going always to the one who 
sat nearest the alley where she lived. Always she said the same 
thing: “ Read; it is from my son.” And always the man read 
it from the beginning to the end, while the old woman listened 
eagerly, nodding her head and saying always at the end—*“ And 
they would make me believe that he is dead.” Then the letter 
would be given back and the soldo taken, and the mother would 
return to her garret, her rags, and her semi-starvation, with 
the old, old letter from her son. 

Thirty years! It is a long time to remember. 

Thirty years! It is too short a time to forget. 

Now and again the crackling of the crumpled newspaper 
disturbs the sleepy silence, and the shadows tremble; and the 
sleeper—wise philosopher!—sleeps on; while to the left the 
silent figure looks out with unobservant eyes over the grey, 
empty place. For Rome is not the city of their youth, and old 
age is long, very long. 

Mavup OXENDEN. 
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CHAPTER XY. 


A rew weeks later Anthony received, at Stawell, the tidings of 
Mr. Hunt’s decease. He wrote Lady Mary a curt letter of 
condolence; he was awkward about it, but then, he detested 
letter-writing. For only answer he got the following: “You 
can’t write letters. You had much better have come.” 

So, understanding her to be annoyed, he went up to London to 


see her. She looked handsome in her mourning ; the black toned 
down her rather florid style. She was very self-possessed and 
natural. “He thanked me, before he died,” she said; “I liked 
that.” 

“And what are you going to do now?” he asked presently. 

“Get through my period of retirement as best I can. I don’t 
pretend to like that, and I certainly shan’t prolong it. Thomas 
was very considerate—always. Do you know, he actually as 
good as asked my pardon for dying in the season. I—I couldn’t 
help crying a little at his saying that, but I told him I—I hoped 
he would live till it was over. He very nearly did.” 

‘You are going down to Princingham ?” 

Princingham was Mr. Hunt’s ancestral castle. 

“How inquisitive you are! As if you cared! No, of all 
things in the world, not Princingham. Not seclusion in the 
country! A solitary black figure among the fields and cows! 
That needs an elegiac state of mind. I shall go to one of the 
quiet Normandy sea places, not too far from a noisier one! ‘ Et 
puis, on verra!” 

“Quite so,” he answered. He was thinking of his own 
mourning, sixteen years ago. 

“What do you mean?” She flared up a little; his tone 
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displeased her. “I don’t make believe. Of all things I hate 
pretence; and pose, which is half pretence. The Duchess of 
Birmingham came in crying yesterday—the dowager, you know, 
my aunt—very loud and fussy, as usual. ‘Oh, my poor dear 
Mary,’ she shouted, ‘I am so grieved!’ ‘I’m not,’ I said. I 
couldn’t help myself. C’était plus fort que moi.” 

“ That was pretence,” replied Anthony ; “ you didn’t mean it.” 

“Anthony, how clever you are! Well, no, I didn’t, quite. 
Do you know, I suppose I had better call you ‘Sir Anthony,’ 
now?” 

He got up to go, feeling very uncomfortable. 

“Thomas has been so good to me,” she said, “to the last. 
I suppose you’ve heard ? ” 

“No, I have heard nothing. What are you alluding to?” 

“He has left me all his money.” 

“ And his daughter ?” 

“Not one penny. He never forgave her, never spoke of her or 
wrote to her. He was a vain man, and she had wounded, almost 
murdered, his vanity.” 

“Well,” said Anthony reflectively, “ good-bye.” 


He went down to Bournemouth, before returning, and took 


Margie for a walk in the pine woods. “At Christmas you will 
be coming home for good,” he said; “ what a change that will 
make!” 

“A very great change,” said Margaret gravely. He glanced 
askance at the grown-up daughter beside him. She was not tall, 
delicately featured, rather insignificant, he feared. But she had 
thoughtful, kindly brown eyes, and a face that good men looked 
at again. 

“You like the prospect, surely ?” he said, with a tinge of irrita- 
tion. Perhaps that frightened her, she was always too afraid of 
hurting him. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she answered hastily, “ but I was thinking of— 
of the responsibility. I only hope, father, that I shall not dis- 
appoint you. You see,I shall have nobody to tell me what to 
do.” Her voice was even graver. 

“ What do you mean?” he said—to lead her on, for he knew. 

“Other girls have their mothers, you see. Lucy and Ermyn- 
trude Dellys, for instance; they are leaving school with me. 
And when they speak of their plans, it’s ‘mother this,’ and 
‘ mother that,’ all the time.” 

“H’m! Mrs. Dellys doesn’t strike me as a particularly desir- 
able parent. She’s about the most foolish woman I know.” 
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“Perhaps,” said Margaret, “a foolish mother is better than 


the firwood, and looked at her, astonished. It was as if a revela- 
tion had suddenly been accorded him. 

“T do not know, father,” replied Margaret wearily. “I am 
speaking of things I know nothing about. Only I could not 
help thinking what a help it must be. When Lucy doesn’t know 
what to do about anything, she says, ‘I'll ask mother,’ and goes 
to sleep.” 

“Don’t you go to sleep?” 

“Oh, yes. But sometimes I lie awake, looking for my 
answer.” 

“Well, I daresay when you find it, it’s a better one than 
Mrs. Dellys’s.” 

“T don’t know,” Margie sighed. “One never does know about 
one’s own answer. Very often, for instance, grandmamma didn’t 
agree with me.” 

Anthony made a wry face. ‘I should think not,” he said, 
sitting down on a bank. 

Margaret huddled up against him. 

“T miss her dreadfully,” she said, and, to his astonishment, she 
burst into tears. 

He let her cry on quietly—he was not one of the men who 
can’t stand a woman’s crying—and very soon she calmed down 
again. ‘“ When I go to her now,” she said, drying her eyes, “she 
usually thinks Iam mother. She talks to me about myself, father, 
and says she hopes you will bring me up well.” Margie gave a 
little amused laugh. 

“T hope you say you have confidence in me.” 

Margie threw both arms round her father’s neck. ‘She asks 
me if I love you,” she answered; “sometimes as much as half-a- 
dozen times in one visit. And I never get tired of answering 
‘ yes.’ ” 


The commencement of the midsummer holidays, a fortnight 
later, brought Margaret down to Stawell, with some girl friends 
and their mammas, amongst whom were the Dellyses. The house 
filled with guests, there would be no going abroad this summer, 
for Anthony was hard at work on his Report of the Cottage 
Industries he had fostered around Rusborough, a little book that 
he, and, still more, his friends, particularly desired to see appear 
before Christmas, At the end of the year, it was expected, an 
under-secretaryship would fall vacant, and the heads of the 
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Government opined that the post would just suit Sir Anthony 
Stollard. Sir Anthony Stollard himself never thought he could 
do anything until he had done it. 

His natural attitude towards guests was hospitably to invite 
them, and to wish they were gone when they came. Some 
domestic misfortune invariably befell when the house was full 
of people. The cook was taken ill, or the butler had an 
attack of the gout. True, Mrs. Fosby could no longer bully 
the servants, but the servants, or the housekeeper, still bullied 
Sir Anthony. 

One broiling August day, he dropped the pen from his hot 
fingers, and ran out of his room. The whole house was deserted. 
Margie had organised a picnic to Grievely Castle, the sight of the 
neighbourhood, a picturesque ruin. Sir Anthony strolled down 
to a small lake in his grounds, where a bathing-place had been 
arranged behind a tall yew-hedge, on which hung a notice with 
“ Occupied,” which ladies might turn if they chose. No one had 
turned it this afternoon, and Sir Anthony was close upon the 
little bathing-house, when he heard a loud voice say, very 
decidedly — 

“Yes, Margaret Stollard is a good child, but she certainly 
doesn’t know how to behave.” 

He remained rooted to the spot, afraid to move, lest the 
speaker should hear him. For the voice was a woman's, 
Mrs. Dellys’s. 

“She showed plainly enough that she only wanted Ermy to go 
this afternoon, and not you, Lucy. Well, she can’t help it, poor 
thing, she wants some one to help her. Her father, I suppose, 
would call her sincere.” 


Anthony devoutly hoped they would jump in, and enable him 
to escape. 

“ Margie isn’t the fit person, of course, to play mistress of a 
house like this,” continued Mrs, Dellys querulously, her voice half 
muffled. 


“Why doesn’t Sir Anthony marry again?” said the girl's 
voice. 


“DoI know? Does any one ever know? Of course he ought 
to. That’s the reason, I suppose.” 

“He might marry Aunt Mary!” 

“Your Aunt Mary! Ermyntrude, how can you talk such 
rubbish? Your Aunt Mary is one of the richest women in 
England, and she is to marry your cousin Birmingham as soon as 
she can. Everybody is moving heaven and earth to arrange that 
business, and I for one hope and pray it may succeed. There, | 
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oughtn’t to have told you. Are you ready? Do make haste.” 
A moment later there were two splashes behind the yew-hedge, 
and Anthony crept swiftly away. 


Once his eyes had been opened, it soon became evident to 
Anthony that everybody was anxious to find him a wife. The 
matrimonial hunt was up, and, indeed, what more natural? He 
was little beyond forty, good-looking, rich in personal and social 
advantages. He had been married once before, and happily. He 
was just the kind of widower whose continued singleness every 
woman feels to be an insult and an injury to her, so numerous, 
sex. ‘lime was hastening on. He still hung on that verge where 
those who had their reasons for doing so could speak of him as “a 
young man” without fear of open dissent. 

He stopped at Stawell as long as he could, and “lay low.” He 
possessed no female connections intimate enough to discuss the 
subject with him unasked; but for that circumstance, he would 
have found out long ago a great deal more than he knew. The 
only person who could have worried him—Lady Mary Hunt—was 
away in the States, where she had betaken herself for a five 
months’ trip. “I am curious to see for myself,” she said, 
“whether the Americans can really outdo us, if they choose, in 
vulgarity. They always declare they can, but I won’t believe till 
I've seen it. I don’t believe, to begin with, that any one could be 
vulgarer than I and my set.” 

So she sailed away, in the deepest of sables, with a white poodle 
beside her, and a yellow French novel in her lap. 

Anthony, back in London, and hard at work—in the horrible 
dull chambers he hated—was suddenly called down to Bourne- 
mouth, amongst December snows, by a telegram announcing the 
serious illness of Margie. The season was an exceptionally cold 
one. As he flew through the wintry landscape, in a terror of 
anxiety, he realised more than ever how his whole life—not the 
outer display of it, but the inner reality—was bound up in this 
daughter, the only living memorial of Margaret. After all, the 
things which occupy us every day are seldom the things we care 
for most. 

He found Margie very ill with pneumonia, the crisis close at 
hand; her governess had waited too long before warning him. 
The doctor, vexatiously solemn, said, “Sir, I can say nothing,” 
again and again. Anthony telegraphed for great men to London 
—not that he believed they could help him, but because he felt 
the powerlessness of all human help. He spent a week of im- 
measurable agony—he had not imagined it still possible to suffer 
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so much—then the storm subsided, and in utter calm and 
weakness the beloved life drifted back into the haven. 

As long as there was imminent danger he had hardly torn 
himself away from the bedside ; now he managed to get across to 
Mrs. Fosby for a brief visit. The visit was not a success; in her 
confusion of Margarets, Mrs. Fosby went on maundering about 
sickness and death, until he could stand the tension no longer, and 
fled. “It’s one of her bad days,” said the old lady’s much- 
worried companion. “Sometimes she’s quite bright and quick, 
for a while.” 

Anthony, stopping in the doorway, scanned the poor girl's 
worn, ladylike face. “And which do you prefer?” he asked 
kindly. 

She turned away her eyes. “I take them as they come,” she 
said. 

It was on one of the bright days that he saw Mrs. Fosby again. 
Margie had very gradually recovered. Her father, unable to 
absent himself from London so long, had run down for occasional 
visits. The moment arrived, anxiously desired and dreaded, when 
he could come to fetch her away. Not to Stawell; the doctors 
had decreed that Margie must be taken south, to breathe the dust- 
laden winds of the sunny Riviera. She was to spend what was 
left of the winter with cousins of her mother’s who had a villa at 
Cannes. So Anthony arranged to see her as far as Paris, and, 
being at Bournemouth, probably for the last time in many months, 
he went to pay a farewell call on Mrs. Fosby. 

“ Anthony,” said the old lady, sitting up, “I am particularly 
glad to see you. There is an important matter concerning yourself 
which I am very anxious to discuss.” She shook out the lace at 
her wrists with a nervous quiver of her thin hands, and then 
searched in an absurd little old black reticule, which hung at her 
side. During this fumbling, a cushion dropped from the back of 
her neck. It was, Anthony noticed, a wool-work cushion, much 
faded, with a hideous design of pink roses on red. 

“ Winifred!” said Mrs, Fosby, in her shrill voice, ‘‘ my cushion 
has dropped again. You never can arrange it aright.” The 
companion rose meekly, and picked the thing up. ‘“ Now, don’t 
forget to dust it,” said Mrs. Fosby. “I can’t have all the dust off 
the carpet in my neck! Dust it! Dust it! And tell Mary to 
dust the carpets better, and to dust the chairs, and dust the 
tables, and the—— Oh, dear, I forget the name for everything. 
It was my daughter’s work, sir—I beg your pardon, Anthony— 
that cushion was. Here, let me dust it myself!” And she fell 
to with her pocket-handkerchief. In the middle of the dusting 
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“T’m a poor, tottery old woman,” 
cried Mrs. Fosby, and began to shed tears. She grumbled then 
for several minutes, while Miss Gimpling was trying to satisfy 
her, and finally, baving produced a letter from her bag, and 
laboriously polished her spectacles, she settled down to a careful 
perusal of the missive, cushion and cap on one side, in imminent 
danger of another catastrophe. 

Anthony recognised, to his amazement and discomfort, on the 
envelope lying before him Lady Mary’s sprawling handwriting. 
He averted his eyes; they fell on Winifred Gimpling’s weary 
face, and wandered over the stupid, heavy furniture. A copy of 
the World was lying on a table. That was Mrs. Fosby’s worship 
of King Snob. 

“ Quite so,” said Mrs. Fosby, folding up her letter—“ Exactly.” 
She took off her spectacles and peered at her son-in-law. 

“Anthony,” she said, “why don’t you marry Lady Mary 
Dellys? I strongly advise you to marry Lady Mary Dellys.” 

Anthony Stollard was not a young man; he was, to a certain 
extent, a man of the world; he was a pale-faced man. He 
coloured crimson up to the roots of his hair. And he said, in a 
tone of the greatest annoyance: 

“Pray let us speak of something else.” 

But Mrs. Fosby shook her head. “No, no,” she said, “it is my 
duty to speak of this.” And she struck a bony, much bejewelled 
forefinger on the letter lying before her. “What was I saying? 
Winifred, what was I saying?” 

The companion looked up at Sir Anthony, with a glance of such 
sheer terror and appeal that he could not but laugh. 

“I do not see anything to laugh at!” cried Mrs. Fosby in 
great irritation. “Pray, what is there to laugh at in an old 
woman, Sir Anthony Stollard, Baronet ?” 

“Indeed I was not laughing at you!” exclaimed Anthony, 
distressed. 

“M.P.,” said Mrs. Fosby. 

“But at a—a coincidence. Margaret is much better; I shall 
be able to get her away next week.” 

“Margaret,” echoed Mrs. Fosby, all the harshness gone from 
her face and voice. “Margaret! Yes, Anthony, you took her 
away and she never came back.” ‘Then followed a few moments 
of solemn silence. “But this,” said Mrs. Fosby briskly, and 

crackled the paper, “this is what I wanted to talk about. 
Winifred, I’m very tired; why don’t you give me my smelling- 
salts? Mark my birds, Anthony—words, I mean. You ought to 
marry Lady Mary Dellys. The county expects it of you—the 
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county. There was some talk some time ago, I remember, about 
your marrying her. You didn’t; you preferred to marry Margaret. 
Margaret’s where I shall soon be going.” Mrs. Fosby began to 
whimper. “So now I agree with this ””—she tapped the paper— 
“and with everybody, that you ought to marry Mary Dellys. 
I remember her well. A nice, bright, pheasant-spoken girl— 
pleasant-spoken, I mean.” 

“ Does that letter give the advice ?” asked Anthony. 

“Indeed it does. It says the whole county is agreed about the 
matter. And it tells me to make you do it.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Fosby, you shouldn’t have said that!” cried the 
companion, starting up and scattering her sewing things on the 
floor. 

“T am so much obliged to the county,” remarked Anthony, 
But Mrs. Fosby’s attention was concentrated on the one person 
she could still unrestrictedly bully. 

“T will thank you to hold your tongue, Winifred Gimpling ! ” 
she screamed, “and not to insult people of my position by telling 
them what they are or are not to say! The society of Stawell, I 
presume, was superior to that of your father’s curacy at Pigseye.” 

The companion gathered up her belongings without a word, and 
Anthony, forgetful of the reputation which was largely his own, 
gave his mother-in-law the curtest of good-byes and walked out of 
her house. 

He was annoyed with the poor old creature, who, like most old 
ladies, was no better than she had been—rather worse, but he was 
far more angry at Lady Mary. He knew how reckless she could 
be in her downright speech, but what had she meant by going 
out of her way to write this outrageous letter from America? 
He was not sorry Mrs. Fosby had betrayed her. She deserved it. 

A day or two later he took Margie as far as Paris. She was 
very quiet on the way and, he thought, depressed. He spoke of 
her return in the spring, of the coming London season with all 
its glories. She answered little, in a subdued voice. 

“T am afraid of it all, father,” she said once, lying by their 
hotel window, from whence you could see the carriage-filled sweep 
of the Champs Elysées. 

“ Afraid of what?” he asked, bending over her. “Afraid of 
life, dear? All good people are, now and then. The only way is 
to walk straight up to it, look it in the face, and say, Oh, are you 
all? ‘That is what philosophers call doing your duty. Ask no 
questions, but tell your story. Idon’t think there’s a wiser rule.” 
His own eyes grew dreamy, as he looked away, beyond the stream 
of human movement, into the still, pale sky. 
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Margie’s hand stole to her father’s, and, clasping it, held it 


tight. Holding her father’s hand! To her the action had in 


rt a mystical meaning. 

“Tt will all come right,” she said presently. ‘We shall be 
very happy, father. I am sure,we shall.” Her thoughts were 
full, now as constantly through these slow days of convalescence, 
full of all she would be for Anthony on her return to cheer his 
home. During forty-eight hours of her illness she had believed 
herself to be dying. She was not afraid to die—to go home to 
the God with whom her mother dwelt—but she had been loth, 
with many tears and pleadings, to leave the father whose lonely 
home had waited through all these years for her return. And 
she knew now that God had spared her to be his comfort for the 
past and, for the future, his delight. She was going to the 
Riviera now so as to gain strength for that great task. This 
“cure” would be their last long separation. She would go back, 
through the inevitable troubles of the London season, to that. 
They were made for each other, for each other only, united in 
their common memory of the dear saint who had made them one. 

“Oh, yes, it will all come right,” said Anthony. 


Cuaprer XVI. 


On the last day of the old year Anthony arrived at Stawell. It 
was a dripping day, dark, full of dreariness and dull calm. He 
got into the brougham with a shiver; he had shivered in the 
train, although the damp air was far from cold. Through the 
gaunt trees ran a shiver also; it sent their shiny mist-drops down 
across the shiny road. 

He sat alone with gloomy thoughts, of Margie gone away to 
Cannes, of the hideous northern winter all around him, of duty 
(with a slow internal yawn), of solitude, and loneliness, and damp. 
Presently the carriage drew swiftly near the side-road branching 
off to Thurdles. He put out his hand, almost involuntarily, to 
pull the check-string, to give an order; he sank back, saying 
nothing, and sighed to himself. 

In the house there were big fires and soft lights, a servants’ 
welcome. He shut himself up in the library, had dinner served 
there, amongst all his books and papers, sat boring himself with 
statistics he didn’t believe in, his mind occupied all the while by 
the talk of John Lumley’s resignation, by the rumour which 
recommended him, Anthony Stollard, for the post. 


Staring moodily into the red-hot embers, he once more asked 
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himself the old, old question, if the whole thing was worth his 
while. Why not break away from it all, pick up Margie, and fly 
away to Italy, for good? His mind dwelt on the old life in Italy 
that had ended four years ago. All its sadness, all its sweetness 
came over him, like an odour of dead roses and pot-pourri. Why 
should any man sacrifice to an idea, to social position, social 
duty, social claims, the free development of his own inner nature, 
that soul-life which, to some temperaments, remains in sorrow as 
well as in gladness the one joy of existence? Some men surely 
have a right—it is their duty—to suffer as they will. He 
paused. 

“ If I had had genius,” he said to himself in utter forlornness 
—if. The conclusion of the whole matter lies in that “if.” He 
shook himself, and lighted a particularly good cigar. “ All that 
is over now,” he said taking up “ Figaro Noel.” 

“Two ladies asking to see you, Sir Anthony,” said the butler, 
in the dim doorway. Before another word could be spoken the 
two ladies were crossing the room. 

“What a strange reception!” cried Lady Mary Hunt. “ But 
of course you did not get my telegram! I telegraphed to your 
London address, asking whether you could have us down here for 
a day or two. And as you didn’t answer, I came.” 

“You are very welcome: I need hardly say that,” replied 
Anthony, with slight hesitation. He glanced away to the figure in 
the background. “I had thought you were still in America.” 

“This is Mary Dellys, my niece. I am not sure if you are 
acquainted.” (which last was a fib.) ‘“ Fowey’s eldest daughter, 
you know.” 

“Tt is exceedingly kind of you to look me up,” said Anthony. 
He noticed, as he shook hands, that Lady Mary’s companion was 
unusually pretty. ‘“ Now what can I do for you, or get for you, 
first ?” 

“Pay the fly,” replied Lady Mary promptly. “Dear me, it’s 
actually past ten o’clock. We had some dinner—and very bad it 
was—at Trapping Junction. I want you to give us a hot supper, 
a regular make-a-night-of-it supper, as near the New Year as 
you can manage it. I want to have roast chestnuts, please: I got 
into Liverpool the day before yesterday; so you see I’ve lost no 
time in coming to you.” 

Anthony went to give the necessary orders, that his guests 
might be as comfortable as he could make them. He was not 
going to analyse Lady Mary’s manner of doing things; her 
appearance at this moment, with afprobably agreeable companion, 
caused him almost extravagant pleasure. When he returned to 
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the library, he found the elder lady comfortably ensconced by the 
fire. 

“T drove to your chambers,” said Lady Mary, “but the woman 
said you had left for here. That suited me exactly. So I just 
stopped to pick up poor Mary, and brought her away with me. 
Don’t you think she’s exceedingly pretty ?” 

“Where is she?” asked Anthony. 

“She has gone to lie down a bit, so as to be in trim for my 
midnight supper. But you don’t answer my question.” 

“ All women are pretty,” replied Anthony; “even those who 
are only pretty old.” He felt quite light-hearted, equal to making 

uns. 
’ Lady Mary laughed. “That isn’t bad,” she said ; “ but it’s not 
good enough for an Under Secretary of State. You have the 
news already, haven’t you?” 

“Nothing,” began Anthony, “ beyond 

She clapped her hands. “Then it’s my news,” she cried. 
“Tm so glad; I had hoped it would be. I picked it up this 
afternoon from—never mind from whom. It’s true. John Lumley 
has resigned, dead-beat, and you are to take his place. Of course 
you will accept: what else have you been working for, these five 

ears ?” 

- I’m sure I don’t know,” replied Anthony, bewildered, staring 
into the fire. 

“T should think not. Well, Anthony, I want; you to be very 
; pleased about this appointment, as pleased as all your friends are. 
, I’m so glad I had the telling of the news. That’s worth a bad 

dinner at Trapping.” 

le “You are very good,” murmured Anthony, still collecting his 
8 thoughts. 
" “What a horrid thing to say! But seriously, this appointment 
marks what Mrs. Fosby called when I went to see her before 
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8 leaving—we were speaking of Margie—a peacock in your career! 
it It’s the landing, so to speak, after the first flight of stairs! How 
r, does Tennyson put it?—‘That men may rise o’er stepping 
1s stones——’” 
ot “Don’t, please!” he exclaimed. “That isn’t apposite a bit! ” 
10 “Well, I don’t pretend,” she answered good-humouredly, “to 
know anything of poetry.” She shifted her neatly slippered feet 
ts in front of the blazing logs. “I don’t know more than half-a- 
ot dozen lines of Tennyson, and I’m not sure how many of those are 
er Browning’s. ‘"Tis better to have loved and lost,’ for instance.” 
n, She stopped, blushing slightly. That quotation was perhaps too 
to apposite. “How is Margie?” she said. “ Laying in a store of 
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strength, I hope, for the coming season. By the bye, Anthony,”— 
this with an air of affected carelessness—“ who is going to present 
her, when the time comes?” 

“My cousin Dartry, I suppose,” replied Anthony. ‘“She’s got 
no nearer relation.” 

“Poor little Margie,” said Lady Mary, musing. “But perhaps 
she isn’t little at all?” 

“She is far from tall. And she is—I imagine—rather 
unformed,” 

“She was a dear child when I saw her last, simple and kind- 
hearted, and pleasant to look at: just the sort of child that any 
father ought to be fond of, and proud of, and very especially 
good to.” 

“T am all that,” replied Anthony softly, “and a good deal 
more. But—well, let us talk of something else.” 

“You will want to be still more in London now: you ought 
almost to have a house there.” 

“ What should I do with a house? I can’t entertain.” 

“You might in a way—you might—but no, that would be 
unsatisfactory. Anthony, I want you to marry Lady Mary Dellys.” 

For a moment the confusion of names, the reminiscences of 
Mrs. Fosby, disconcerted him even more than the proposition 
itself. Lady Mary went on talking: 

“That’s why I brought her here, in fact. Of course she doesn’t 
know. Or rather, I carried her off from the tender mercies 
of her family.” 

“Lady Fowey——?” began Anthony. 

“Lady Fowey is a sweet nonentity, and does her children as 
much harm as only sweet mothers can. But my aunt of 
Birmingham manages us all. I don’t think you ever met 
her. She is a Cerodac, one of the few great ladies left in 
the country. It’s a good thing they are dying out, the great 
ladies. They were the cruellest creation of God upon earth.” 

Anthony smiled. ‘And for her punishment she is called 
Birmingham,” continued Lady Mary. ‘She wants poor Mary to 
marry Sir Lancelot Colquhoun—all of them do, more or less. 
Colquhoun and Colquhoun, you know, the great sausage-shop 
people—Lazarus Cohen the name was twenty years ago. But I 
say there must be limits”—Lady Mary set her shapely teeth hard 
—“and I have more right to speak than any of them. The 
measure of the sacrifice must be proportioned to the measure of 
the need. And Fowey can at least pay instalments on his debts.” 

Anthony smiled again. “The Duchess wouldn’t consider me 
much of a match,” he said. 
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“You'd do,” replied Lady Mary coolly. ‘She'd discount you. 
There’s the sausages, you see, and the Cohen connection. Besides, 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t have a word to say in the matter. 
Before I went to America I'd never thought about it: But as 
soon as it occurred to me, I wrote to Mrs. Fosby. I am glad to 
say she heartily approves.” 

Anthony knew not whether to laugh or frown. He was 
certainly glad to find that he had misunderstood Mrs. Fosby’s 
allusions to “ Lady Mary Dellys,” and that the fair widow before 
him had not openly proposed herself as a candidate for his hand. 
Nevertheless, he also felt himself disappointed, for reasons he 
comprehended, though he would have found them hard to explain. 

“You don’t expect me, surely,” he said with a little irritation, 
“to await Mrs. Fosby’s approval?” 

“IT was thinking of Margie,” she answered calmly. 

The words struck him like a blast of ice. He said nothing more 
for a long time. 

“Of course you need do nothing in a hurry,” she remarked 
presently, wearying of the silence, a thing she always disliked. 
“Just watch her and get acquainted. I am sure you will like 
her. She is very unsophisticated. I have told her I shall give 
her a dowry, whoever she marries: So you see, to a certain 
extent, she is free in her choice,” 

“Oh yes, I forgot,” said Anthony. “Of course you are 
enormously rich.” Perhaps he had forgotten at that moment, 
but he had often enough reflected on the fact. 

Lady Mary looked uncomfortable. ‘Not so enormously,” she 
answered ; then fearing he should presume some affectation on her 
part: “Perhaps you haven’t heard?’ she continued: “I—I 
didn’t keep all that money, Anthony.” 

“T have heard nothing about it,” replied Anthony, bending 
forward with much interest: 

“Qh, it’s very simple. There were two wills, one before 
Eveline’s marriage and one after. I carried out some of the 
provisions of the first.” 

“You gave the money to Eveline!” cried Anthony: 

“Not exactly: Her husband has turned out better than we 
feared: He is a mediocre artist, but he treats her decently. 
They still live in Florence. I don’t quite see why the marriage 
should have made all that difference in her father’s plans.” 

“You carried out the original will!” insisted Anthony. 

“T have seven thousand a year,” replied Lady Mary. “That 
seems amply sufficient. Can you imagine what Eveline is doing 
with her money? Building magnificent free hotels for art 
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students in half-a-dozen places at once: At least, that is her 
project. You will see all about it soon enough in the papers. 
She was always half crazy, but rather attractively so.” 

“Lady Mary,” said Anthony with fervour, “how much better 
you are than you try to make yourself.” 

“Out?” 

“No, I did not say ‘out.’ You are a good woman. Surely 
your step-daughter admits as much now ?” 

“T don’t know; it is too late. You see, she started wrong. 
Start right with Margie. What you say about her makes me 
anxious. This is a worldly world we live in, and unworldliness, 
like other-worldliness, doesn’t pay. Mary Dellys will be a great 
help to Margie—like an older, wiser sister. She is really a good 
girl, is Mary. Very much like what I was fifteen years ago!” 

“ Not so handsome,” said Anthony. 

“Nobody ever knows,” replied Lady Mary rather sadly, “ how 
handsome a woman was,” 

“Mary,” he said, “ will you marry a man whose heart——” 

“No,” she interrupted him hastily, “I won’t hear anything 
about Edward Gray.” 

His face grew dark with annoyance, but before he could speak 
another word: 

“T know exactly what your heart is like,” she said; “it is in 
very good condition. It is a first-rate heart. And I advise you 
to make a present of it to a younger woman than I am.” 

“You wrong me,” he answered. “I was not going to talk 
rubbish about Edward Gray. But I have loved once as I shall 
never love again. I cannot ‘love,’ in the old sense, the lady who 
consents to gladden my home and to befriend my daughter. You 
say that you know my heart. Such as it is, if you will have it, it 
is yours.” 

Lady Mary sat gazing straight in front of her. 

“To me,” she said at last, “the whole thing seems unfair— 
unfair to yourself and to the name you are bearer of. I am 
nearly forty, Anthony.” 

“And I—do you think I am young?—a young woman’s 
husband—I ?” 

Again a long silence fell between them, the longest silence in 
Lady Mary’s life. When she spoke it was to say : 

“Tf you really will have me, to be what little I can for you 
and for Margie, I will gratefully, faithfully, endeavour to do my 
best. I will do all I can for Margie. Anthony, I—I am not 
sentimental—am I ?—but I have loved you all my life.” 
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Cuapter XVII. 


Wuen Lady Mary Dellys entered the library half an hour later 
she found her godmother, who apparently had not moved all the 
while, engaged in very serious conversation with their host. 
The little party went into supper immediately, and the ladies 
especially were exceedingly gay over this unconventional enter- 
tainment. 

“Anthony, before the clock strikes I expect a speech and a 
toast,” said Lady Mary Hunt. “My dear Mary, you must wish 
all possible prosperity to this Government functionary, who will 
some day be in the Cabinet.” 

“Are under-secretaries in the Cabinet?” asked Lady Mary 
Dellys innocently. Her aunt felt somewhat reassured. After 
all, perhaps, an older and more experienced wife would not be the 
worse match for Sir Anthony Stollard. 

“Lady Mary has possibly a toast of her own?” said Anthony 
gallantly. A sparkle of mischief came into the girl’s good- 
natured blue eyes. 

“Yes, indeed,’ she said. “I drink to the duke’s future bride, 
Aunt Mary. May she sit at the head of his table before the new 
year has grown old.” 

“ And may we be there to see,” said Lady Mary imperturbably. 
“She means Birmingham, Anthony. I ran away from him to 
America, and he stupidly pursued me. The duchess was terrible. 
I really am afraid I should have been compelled to marry hin— 
and I’m a good plucked one, as you know—I had to arrange about 
the will, as my only escape. It was very funny; I wish you 
could have seen it. They dropped off, all at once, quite silent 
and dead, like dogs when the last biscuit’s eaten. I hadn’t the 
remotest desire to become Duchess of Birmingham.” 

“It must be rather a nice thing to be a duchess,” said Lady 
Mary Dellys. 

“Not of Birmingham, my dear. And that is what all our 
duchesses ara now-a-days. Anthony, I want some more of those 
red-hot chestnuts. Mary, I invite you to supper next year—you 
have no objection, Anthony ?—with Lady Mary Stollard.” 

“Good heavens, is that how you keep secrets?” exclaimed 
Anthony. 

“Not from this child. She shall be my one exception. My 
dear Mary, this engagement must be mentioned to no one till Sir 
Anthony has returned with his daughter from Cannes.” 

To the astonishment of both her companions Lady Mary Dellys 
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burst into tears, of which she refused to give any explanation. 
She rose from the table and hurried away. Her aunt hastened 
after her. 

“My dear child!” cried Lady Mary, half laughing, “ you didn’t 
know him before this evening! You surely didn’t want to marry 
him yourself?” 

“No,” sobbed the younger Lady Mary, almost laughing also ; 
“but—but—oh, everybody seems so happy except me!” 

“Tell me, who is it?” whispered the older woman in the dark 
of the ante-room. And, as no answer was forthcoming, ‘“ Make 
haste, my dear, before that fat butler comes in.” 

“Tt’s—it’s Hugh Brassell,” sobbed the damsel. 

“ What, handsome Hugh Brassell of the Guards? You sly 
little puss, you shall have him—that’s to say, if he wants you.” 

“Oh, Aunt Mary, of course he wants me. I mean to say, how 
could I want him, if he didn’t? How should I know anything 
about it?” And Mary Dellys hid her face in her handkerchief. 

“You shall have him. You know, I have promised you a 
dowry. I'll make it enough for you to marry on. You're my 
godchild. They won't dare refuse me.” The great hall clock 
began to chime. “Come back to the library, quick, child. 
Anthony, here are two engagements to celebrate!” 

“Hush, aunt, I entreat of you—hush!” implored the young 
Lady Mary. 

The older woman, the widow, obeyed. For some moments her 
thoughts had dwelt on her own girlhood and early marriage; now 
they flew away to Eveline, away yonder in Florence, childless, 
with a life-mate who could never be anything more than a dis- 
appointment. “God bless this house,” she said solemnly, 
“and all who dwell in it. God bless Margie, all alone, far 
away!” 

“ Thank you,’ answered Anthony heartily, with uplifted glass. 
“ And here’s the health of all lovers!” he added, as if it were an 
after-thought. 

“And may they all get the desire of their heart,” said Lady 
Mary Hunt. 

“Before they grow too old to enjoy it,” said stupid little Mary 
Dellys, smiling like an April day. 


Next morning the weather had changed. The new year opened 
faint and tepid, under a pale blue sky. Church being over, and 
luncheon eaten, Lady Mary Hunt stopped yawning in the picture 
gallery, sat up briskly, and demanded to be taken for a drive. 
Her niece, wisely and sweetly, had letters to write—one letter, at 
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any rate—and so the engaged couple started together in the 
phaeton. 

“Will you drive?” asked Anthony, holding out the reins. 
Lady Mary declined, and took her seat, chuckling to herself over 
some thoughts of her own. 

When she broke the silence, it was to say: “ Anthony, I wish 
you would take me to Thurdles.” He clenched his hands on the 
ribbons so tight, that the sensitive horses sprang forward: they 
had flown on some yards along the slushy road before Anthony 
said: “ Why?” 

“ Because I should like to see it. Because I think I ought to 
see it. Because we should have some things in common—as far 
as possible—no farther.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” he answered quietly, and he turned 
the horses’ heads. 

“You know the house—surely ?” he said, as the white building 
came into sight between the trees. 

“From the outside only.” 

“Tt isn’t much of a house to look at.” 

She laid a hand on his arm: “ You don’t mind, do you ?” she 
said, 

“No, indeed,” he answered hastily. “I don’t mind anything. 
I mean, why should you think I minded? As you say, we have 
everything in common now.” 

“TI did not say that, nor anything like it.” Her voice showed 
she was hurt. ‘‘ What a beautiful pale blue sky—almost like 
Florence. Would you like to live in Florence again ?” 

“Would you?” 

“No. I should prefer Monte Carlo.” 

“Well, there’s not much chance of either for me. I had a 
telegram this morning ; it bears out your information. I must 
be off to London to-morrow.” 

“So I understood. That is why I asked you to drive me here 
to-day.” She alighted as she spoke. They walked along the front of 
the house, round by the boudoir window, to whose parapet Margie 
had so often clung. “It looks very deserted,” said Lady Mary. 

“Naturally it would,” replied her companion ; “ nobody ever 
comes here but I.” 

They wandered through the rooms, she saying very little, he 
reflecting how clever she was, to have brought him here at once 
in this manner. She was “ getting it over,” as he understood. 
And really the little she said from time to time—for under no 
circumstances could she keep silence long—was in admirable taste. 
Perhaps he had hardly given her credit for her full share of tact : 
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perhaps he had hardly realised what kind of insolence is tact 
consummate. There is nothing a man likes better in a woman, 
except physical attraction, than neatness of hand and of heart. 

They paused before the one room which she had left un- 
mentioned, and he unlocked the door. 

“And this room,” she said looking round, “is sacred to her 
memory. That is as it should be, Anthony.” 

“Tt shall always remain so,” he answered. She bent over a 
magazine lying on a side table. A number of “ Fraser’s,” nine 
years old. The pale light crept from the bow-window across the 
wall opposite. “Oh, what a picture!” she cried. 

She was standing, astonished, before “The Angel of Human 
Love.” It loomed from its dark background, white and pure, with 
that almost awful actuality which seems to breathe from a great 
painting of the human face when you come upon it unexpectedly 
in a solitude. The eyes, in their sweet sadness, were gazing full 
at the two who stood before them. “Anthony!” cried Lady 
Mary, “ who painted that ?” 

“Tt is the last work I ever did,” replied Anthony. “I finished 
it five years ago.” 

“You! You!” her voice, trembling with amazement, fell toa 
sudden hush. “You painted that?” She remained motionless 
before the picture: he, standing a little behind her, knew not 
whether to feel pleased or vexed. Her presence in that room, 
her voice on its stillness, her study of the portrait, these things 
were to him as a physical pain. 

“ That is a great picture,” said Lady Mary. “Surely others— 
better judges—have said as much?” 

“You are the third person that has ever seen it,” he answered. 
“The others are Margie and I.” 

“ And you say you have never painted anything since?” 

“T have not. It didn’t seem worth while.” 

“Not worth while? The man who could paint that picture 
ought never to have done anything but paint!” 

He cried out at the cruel words, struck as if with a knife. 
“You don’t mean that, Mary! You can’t mean that! It’s 
against all your traditions and teaching of common sense! ” 

“No, I don’t mean it,” she said soothingly, with ready woman’s 
wit. “But you oughtn’t quite to have abandoned painting. You 
must take it up again in your spare moments.” 

He grew paler still, at the thought of painting in his spare 
moments. ‘Come, let us go,” hesaid. His face was drawn with 
pain: he could stand the tension no longer. The eyes of his dead 
wife were looking at him, full of pity, full of pity. 
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“ T can hear the horses outside,” he said. “They are exceedingly 
restless. We had better make haste.” 

On the way home Lady Mary talked of plans for the new life 
in London, of possible situations for a residence, of servants, and 
even casually of the conventional restrictions imposed by her 
period of mourning. 

“The engagement cannot possibly be announced for the next 
month or two,” she said. “ In any case, people will talk.” 

“ Why should they talk?” 

Lady Mary smiled. “ Because of seventeen years ago,” she said, 
“and because they always do. And because we have given them 
plenty of occasion—recently. And because they would, though 
we had not.” 

Anthony frowned. He did not like the idea of people talking 
about these affairs of his. Seventeen years ago he was not a 
public man. Away at Florence, he had not minded what people 
said. Now, in his altered circumstances, he felt that his public 
life was public property. Surely that was enough. 

“Everybody will discuss us,” continued Lady Mary Hunt; 
“from my aunt of Birmingham down to—down to the buyers of 
the penny society papers. I wonder what sort of people those 
are? I should like to meet one; just as the Princess Pobolski, 
who had known hundreds of English abroad, said she hoped, when 
she came to London, she should meet a Home Ruler.” 

“T don’t quite see the connection,” said Anthony carelessly. 

“My dear Anthony, I am not algebra. If you expect me to 
talk like a—what do you call it?—a theorem, you will be im- 
mensely disappointed. If there is anything Euclidic in my con- 
versation, it must be the reduction to the absurd.” 

She went on talking for the sake of talking, distressed by his 
white face, the set look in his eyes, the grave indifference of his 
manner. She believed that if he was now suffering thus keenly, 
the entire cause must be sought in the visit to Thurdles which 
she had suggested, and the thought was a great humiliation to her. 
Certainly she was not prepared for the suddenness with which he 
turned to her at last. 

“You are partial,” he said, “about that picture.” 

“Ask whom you like,” she answered heartily. ‘ It is a master- 
piece. You must send it to the Symbolists’ next month.” 

He drove on so fast that, in spite of her traditional courage, she 
could not resist convulsively clasping the side of the seat. 
l 
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Cuapter XVIII. 


Two months later, not one month—Lady Mary’s dates were 
generally wrong—the “Angel of Human Love” was sent in, 
anonymously, to the Easter Exhibition of the Symbolists in the 
Champs Elysées. Anthony had not intended to send it, which 
fact is a fresh proof of the very old truth that, when woman 
proposes, she generally disposes too. 

Shortly after the picture had been accepted, its author, availing 
himself of the recess, started southward to spend a few days with 
his daughter. At Paris he naturally delayed twenty-four hours 
to inspect the Exhibition. Short as his holiday was, and fondly 
as his heart yearned after the child, he could not but dread the 
disclosure of his plans for the future—her future, although he 
had resolved from the first that the news should be withheld till 
she heard it from his lips. The more he reflected on former 
conversations with Margie, the surer he felt that he was acting 
for her happiness. ‘Make her happy.” These words had been a 
law to him since first he read them. “Make her happy and 
good.” She had needed no making good. All that was com- 
patible with his highest duty he had done for her, and now at 
this critical moment—never could he recall, without an inward 
shudder, the arrival of Eveline Hunt in Florence—at this critical 
moment he was doing almost more. 

So he reasoned, for the hundredth time, as he sat over his 
coffee after luncheon on the boulevard. Years ago, Lady Mary’s 
warnings about nestless fledglings had frightened and greatly 
influenced him. In Margie’s development, on her return to 
England, and especially of late on leaving school, he had seen the 
wise woman’s contentions come true. There were many things to 
be considered in his life, perhaps; there were few, it seemed to 
him, still worth considering. The great thing is to see what is 
most important, and to put it first. 

He walked across to the kiosk, and bought a couple of daily 
papers. He had only got into Paris that morning. 

Almost the first thing to strike his eye in the Figaro—after 
the Nowvelles a la Main, which everyone naturally picks out— 
was a notice of the recently-opened exhibition, containing half 
column of unusually enthusiastic praise. And the picture thus 
selected was not by one of the numerous dear confreres, collabora- 
teurs or concitoyens, to whom French journals so easily address 
their compliments; it was the anonymous English painting, sent 
in under the appellation, “The Angel of Human Love.” 
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He took up the serious Temps, with fairly steady hand, and 
again the name of his picture stared him in the face. “It is the 

greatest picture,” said the Temps, “that Paris has seen for several 

seasons. It reveals a new genius in the world of painting. We 

welcome him, although he be not a Frenchman. The Republic of 

Art recognises no frontiers, etc., etc.” And the article was signed 

Maurice Rodillet ! 

He rose to his feet a little dazed, and walked through the 
unresting crowd. The constant going and coming troubled him. 
He was glad to get away to the larger spaces, among the barren 
trees. 

There was nothing like a crush inside the Exhibition building ; 
scattered spectators formed lively groups of two and three. In 
the second room alone a larger group had gathered, buzzing with 
that stupidly important interest which accumulates around the 
ignorant sensation of the hour. 

There, stared at by twenty unsympathetic faces—fat, fair, old, 
foolish, simpering, bored—there, staring back at them, sweetly, 
serenely unconscious, was the face of his solitude, his sanctitude, 
his dream of life and death. He gazed, on the outskirts of the 
crowd, until there seemed to come into those constant eyes a look 
of soft reproach and pleading. He tore himself away. 

On a bench by the swiftly-flowing river he sat until the evening 
fell, and watched the river flow. 

At the restaurant where he dined, a couple of journalists were 
talking of the picture. Curiosity was rife, he heard them say, as 
to who would claim the work. “A young man, of course,” said 
one of the diners; “he will do great things.” “A young man?” 
echoed his companion. “I have my doubts. But yes, he will do 
great things.” 

The station of the Boulevard Diderot was full of very different 
preoccupations. In the turmoil of English people going south 
the anonymous celebrity once more felt himself secure. ‘ That’s 
Sir Anthony Stollard,” somebody whispered, “ the Under- 

Secretary——” He moved away. 

But he could not escape the conversation which reached him 
from the neighbouring compartment of the corridor train— 

“Owner of Stawell, by Jove—forty something, not five—and 
such a position in Parliament! Lucky fellow! Do you believe 
there is anything in the story of a liaison with Lady Mary 
Midas ? ” 

“T always believe, on principle, the story of a liaison. Besides, 
why not? He’s been a widower for ages; men don’t go on 
mourning for their wives till they marry again. And surely, 
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Lady Mary can’t have doted on Midas. By-the-bye, she’s been 
giving her millions away.” 

“Yes. Rum go. What fools women are!” 

“And to that painter chap, of all creatures! It was awfully 
hard on Midas, his daughter marrying a painter chap!” 

Sir Anthony Stollard sat still in his compartment. Well, he 
was a statesman. Great God! he might have been—he might 
have been—a painter chap! 


“Margie, you are looking very much better!” were his first 
words, as he alighted at the little Cannes station. There was a 
ery of joy in them. “Really very much better,” he said. 

“So I wrote, papa, in every letter.” 

“Yes; but one likes to make sure of the thing for one’s self. I 
can’t wait half-an-hour for my luggage. Let us drive up at once 
to the hotel.” 

During the drive—during the ensuing dinner at the Villa 
Liseron, where Margie was staying—he talked of an hundred 
subjects—pets, acquaintances, dependents; but he knew that 
presently, before they parted for the night, he must speak of the 
one thing which occupied his thoughts. 

He did not imagine he should find it very difficult. Of course, 
in such matters, there is always the newness, and the absurdity, 
of the situation to get over. But Margie’s heart would doubtless 
leap up for joy at thought of the responsibility, the timidity, 
rolled away from it, like a stone. She would enter the great 
world she dreaded, under Lady Mary’s experienced guidance. 
Joyous and careless, as a young girl should be, in London, at 
Stawell, she would live the same bright life as the friends she had 
frequently envied, and, in time, she would marry happily. God 
bless her! He could never have arranged about her marriage. 
Often he had trembled at the thought. 

He did not fear that she would dislike to see a stranger in her 
mother’s place. She had forgotten her mother. If there was one 
thing in which she had disappointed his constant affection, it was 
her easy attainment of that indifference he had so ardently 
desired. For years she had never mentioned the deceased; 
she had never again asked to see the picture at Thurdles. 
When she complained, it was not that she regretted a loss, 
but a want. 

“Margie,” he said; his voice quivered slightly. They were 
out on the terrace of the villa, in the perfumed evening air. 

“Margie.” A little breeze cast shadows of black foliage across 
the twinkling stars. The sea lay in the distance, a silent mass of 
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On the whole, I 





gloom. “I have got something to tell you. 
think you will like it, at least, after a while.” 

“Tf you have arranged it for me, father, I am sure I shall like 
it,” she answered. She was standing close against him, with her 
hands clasped on his shoulder, and she pressed them as she 
spoke. 
os In a few weeks, when the weather is definitely milder, you 
will be coming home—definitely, too. You are going to be a 
grown-up young lady now, Margaret. You remember you used 
to be so afraid of the idea?” 

“Yes,” she answered; but there was more than affirmation in 
her reply. He hesitated. 

“But I have had plenty of time to think about it all,” she 
continued, “and I think I have got a little more sensible, father. 
I feel that I have been rather foolish and—and distrustful of 
God’s help. I have been waiting to say this to you till you came. 
I couldn’t write it. Iam going to be your own brave daughter, 
and make your home happy for you, and comfortable, as far as I 
can. Iam going to do my duty, to follow the example you have 
set me, dear father, through all these years.” Very quietly she 
unclasped her hands, threw one arm round his neck, and kissed 
him. 

“T can never repay all you have done for me,” she said, “ but 
Til try to do all I can.” 

In the silence, the heavy, living silence, she stood patiently 
waiting, with her arm round his neck. 

“ Are we going to live part of the year in London?” she asked 
at last. ‘I expected it would have to be that, now. Iam sure 
I shall get accustomed to London, and—and like parties, especially 
now. Iam so proud of you, father; everyone sings your praises, 
though I don’t need that. I was rude to Mrs. Gleeson the other 
day, I fear, because she said it was so extraordinary; nobody 
had ever thought formerly you could do anything but paint! 
‘Just do nice little amateur pictures, she said. She had never 
seen the—the portrait of ’—Margaret’s voice dropped very low— 
“my mother.” 

“Just so,” he said quickly, “we shall have to live in London 
now during the season. You could never have undertaken the 
responsibility of a London house—of fashionable entertainments. 
It would have worn you out, dear; you have no idea what it 

means. I have found somebody to help us with it all, Margie, 
somebody who will be an immense comfort to you, and make 
everything smooth. I have asked Lady Mary Hunt to marry me, 
and she has consented.” 
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Again the silence, the heavy, living silence. She stood with her 
arm round his neck; he felt the arm tremble; that was all. 

“T am glad,” she said at last. 

“T thought you would be, dear. I knew it. I— For we— 
Things turn out so differently in life from what one expects.” 
He hardly knew why he said that; he was thinking of his own 
crushed ideal, the thing that might have been!—that might have 
been !—and never would be now. “The only happiness left on 
earth is common sense—to take life as it comes, and do one’s best. 
You are so sensible, Margie; I can’t think, as I’ve often said, 
from where you get your delightful, helpful common sense. 
From your mother, to a certain extent. But your mother was 
more—how shall I call it ?—sentimental.” 

“Perhaps,” said Margaret. “Papa, I should like to sit down.” 

She now slowly withdrew her arm. He knew not whether to 
be fully pleased or slightly vexed by her calm satisfaction. He 
had judged her character rightly. He was slightly vexed. 

He went after her, folded her in his arms, and repeatedly kissed 
her. “Dearest,” he said, “you have always been, through all 
these desolate years—you will always be in the future—the light 
of my eyes, and the joy of my heart. My own dear daughter— 
mother’s daughter! My comfort, my hope!” He turned hastily, 


then pausing. “Yes,” he said, “her petition is answered. You 
are happy and good.” 

And he left her. 

She sat on the seat staring far into the darkness towards the 
sea that lay distant, a dull mass of gloom. A little breeze cast 
shadows of black foliage across the twinkling stars above her. 
From behind the silent water, heavy clouds were creeping up. 

“To be happy and good?” she repeated aloud. Her head sank 


on her hands. “Oh, Father in Heaven—mother’s God! my God! 
—make me good!” 


THE END. 











